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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue devastation committed last week on the Municipal Bill did 
not prevent some of its not very judicious friends from encouraging 
the idea, in newspaper articles and in conversation, that the mea- 
sure might still be made worth acceptance, if the Commons 
would show a disposition to sacrifice some portion of it for the 
sake of the remainder: in other words, a compromise was recom- 
mended, and “ conciliation” was again to be the order of the day. 
This was currently reported; but we do not find, nor is there any 
reason to suppose, that Lord MeLBourneE sanctioned or approved 
of the impolitic tone adopted by some of the subaltern officials of 
Government. And it was soon found that all notion of compromise 
must be abandoned ; for on Tuesday afternoon, nearly a hundred 
Tory Peers assembled—not, as heretofore, at Apsley House, but 
at the residence of their new leader, Lord Lynpuurst; and there 
adopted the mad resolution of plunging onwards; under the con- 
viction that, like the murderer Macbeth, they had gone too far to 
recede. This was the result of fear grown desperate, not of true 
courage. Some of them would have gladly retraced their steps, 
at least part of the way; but they all feared to give outward sign 
of inward trepidation. It was therefore resolved to assume a bold 
front, and leave no essential feature of the bill unmutilated. 


_Accordingly, when the House again went into Committee, on 
as F uesday Higur, wd Dawn unsr wurea au awucuument to the 


59th clause, by which the present Town-Clerks would be secured 
in the possession of their offices for life,—for that, as the mover 
admitted, is the practical meaning of the legal phrase “ good 
behaviour.” The motion was carried against Ministers by the usual 
majority—104 to 36. 

Perhaps this is the very worst alteration the Peers have made. 
Every one knows that the Town-Clerks are the life and soul of the 
corrupt Corporations, and their power to thwart and render nu- 
gatory the measures of the new Councils must be formidable. 
In Scotland, where the old Town-Clerks retain their offices under 
the Reformed system, instances have already occurred in which 
they have proved hostile spies instead of faithful servants—doing 
all they can to embarrass the working of the municipal machinery, 
whose motions they are bound in duty to assist. There cannot 
be the least doubt that it is for this purpose the English Town- } 
Clerks have been as it were riveted to their posts for life. 

The Dissenters will not have forgotten that, last week, a provi- 
sion was introduced into the bill for the purpose of making all 
teachers in religious societies ineligible to the Council,—a pal- 
pable blow at. the Methodists. On Monday, Lord Lynpuurst 
struck again at the Nonconformists, and procured the insertion of 
@ clause which deprives Dissenting members of the Councils from 
all share in the distribution of the ecclesiastical patronage. This 
isan attempt to reenact in part the old Test and Corporation 
Acts, which the Tories most unwillingly were forced to repeal. 

t present, Dissenters may be members of Corporations, entitled 
to all the rights and privileges appertaining to such membership; 
but Lord Lynpxurst’s clause curtails them in the exercise of 
‘those rights in the new Councils, thereby stigmatizing them as 
Daworthy of trust. The aburdity, the insolence of this, is appa- 
rent from the fact that individual Dissenters may and do present to 
livings in the Church : that power, arising from the possession of 
certain property, they may still hold: it is only when they exer- 
cise. 1¢ in common with Chuichmen—it is only when they 
pesos amalgamated, as it were, with the members of the Esta- 

sment—that a Dissenting patron is to be guarded against. A 
whole Dissenter is a person safe to be trusted—the twentieth or 
a part of one is formidable : how is this? is it the admixture 
ena oa Soe deteriorates the pure Dissenting element? The 
their body, a in in this alteration, the spirit of hostility to 
ulneye tes he @ readiness to cast insult upon them, which has 
whens characteristic of the High Tory party, although 
. temporary purpose could be served, the Tories have never 
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scrupled to use the meanest arts and the coarsest flattery to coax 
and win them over. 

The qualification-clause has been altered, in compliance with a 
suggestion of the Earlof Devon. The division of the electors into 
the six classes still remains, and from the sixth alone are Coun- 
cillors eligible; but this provision is modified so as to admiteper- 
sons possessed or pretending to be owners of property worth 
10007. in towns divided into more than four wards, and of 5002, 
in towns divided into fewer wards, to the favoured—the “ quali- 
fied" section. It is plain that this provision sins as much against 
the principle of the bill as the other: it is intended to deprive the 
great body of the English electors of a privilege which their fel- 
low citizens in Scotland enjoy, and which, as Lord Hotianp told 
Lord Lynpuurst, on the authority of THurtow and CHARLES 
Fox, is the constitutional, as at present it is the actual right, of 
every Englishman—the right, namely, of being eligible himself to 
any office to which he may elect another. It is true that Lord 
Devon's wise provision will in practice be as inefficient for his 
purpose, as the Parliamentary qualification is to keep men of no 
property out of the House of Commons. Looking at it in this 
view, itis simply superfluous—not like Lord LynpHurst's clause, 
which was artfully framed to secure a monopoly of seats in the 
Council to the rich. But it shows the spirit with which the Lords 
legislate; and is, moreover, objectionable, as adding another 
enactment to the mass already in the Statute-books, which seem 
as if they had been framed, partly at least, with the view to 
encourage the commission of perjury, and justify an evasion of 
the law. 

The Duke of Ricumonp carried what may really be called an 
amendment, on the clause which authorized the County Magis- 
trates to divide the boroughs into wards: the Revising Barristers 
are to perform that duty. In the original bill, Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown were to be employed to make the 
divisions. 

These are all the material alterations effected in the measure 
this week. On Thursday, Lord Me.sourng, in a very manly. 
speech, moved—under protest, as we said he would—that the 
report be received. The Premier declared, in distinct terms, his un- 
changed disapproval of every important alteration in the bill; and 
though he considered it right to send it back to the Commons, he 


Yavetuc 2 ccis w uwac¢rsialidy, Vaswe wert ty hele 
would it receive Ministerial support in that House. On the bring- 
ing up of the report, he moved to strike out the provision foisted 
into the 6th clause, by which a third of the Council was to be 
composed of the Aldermen, in the capacity of members for life; 
and being beaten on that motion by a majority of 103 to 89, he 
refrained from any further opposition. 

Last night, the bill was read a third time, by a vote of 69 to 5, 
—the mivority being composed of Lords WiNncHILsEA, Boston, 
Keyyon, Ronen, and Fatmourg, led by the gallant Harron. 
Lord Mersourne and his friends declined voting on the ques- 
tion, and thus acted consistently to the last. The reception of the 
bill in the House of Commons, to which it was immediately sent 
on being passed by the Lords, was such as it deserved. Mr, 
Spring Ricz, having uttered a few commonplaces about the 
propriety of discussing the amendments in a calm but resolute 
tone, Mr. Hume and Mr. O'ConneLz at once denounced them, as 
utterly subversive of the principle of the bill. The magnificent 
but unintelligible SisrHorpe eulogized the conduct of the Peers: 
their Lordships are fortunate in possessing such an advocate. 

The “amendments” will be taken into consideration by the 
Commons on Monday ; and the question arises, what course should 
the National Representatives adopt? We have no hesitation in 
replying, that every change which in any respect deteriorates the 
measure, or essentially affects its principle, should be rejected at 
once. We observe that there is some talk about a “free confers. 
euce.” Now aconference-chamber may be a very fine place oe * 
an orator to show off in; but when two bodies are legislating 
diametrically opposite principles, we cannot see any use k ear 
meeting to confer. Nothing can be said at the confegencheph 
cannot be said in the respective chambers of the Lords ant 
mons. Let the Representatives of the People tell the Lordi 
their insidious, abuse-preserving bill, shall not pass; ancien 
their duty—in that act of the political drama — will have 
performed. The Peers may stick to their “amendments 
choose; but, if they do, let them also prepare for more dem 
measures next year, which they must gulp down. Let tht re- 
member 1832 and the Reform Bill. Be esti 

It is to be hoped that on this oceasion Lord Joun Russet, Mr. 
Sprine Ricz, and the rest of the Ministers in the House of Com~ 
mons, will emulate the manly bearing of Lord Mecsourne ia 
“the other place;” that they will adopt the manner apd ps.c ; 
matter of his speech on Thursday—they will not be able’to imi’. 0 © 
prove upon either, of that they may rest assured, We: As 5 
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tively inform them, that the spirit of the masses is so thoroughly 
roused—though the depth @f the feeling has given it the fornwef 
cool determination, rather than of noisy llition—that the 
slightest system of truckling or giving way to the Peers willdo 
their Administration ‘irreparable damage. 

The Tories have not confined their exploits to the mangling of 
the Municipal Bill. On Monday, they struck out of the Iztok 
Church Bill all the clauses which provided for the suspension of 
sinecure benefices, and the application of the surplus revenue to 
the purposes of education. This they did by a majority of 138 to 
A0; although Lord MeLsourns gave them fair warning, that he 
would not insult the House of Commons by continuing the 
management of the bill, if the clauses in question were taken 
from it. 

There the matter rests. No provision is made for securing the 
tithes; for enabling the clergy to support themselves or their 
families for the next twelvemonth; or for the repayment of the 
money advanced out. of the million. This is, we suspect, the 
finishing-blow to the Irish Church Establishment. . The Liberal 
Ministry would have saved it if they could; but the “friends of 
athe Church” madly interfered for its destruction. 

Another measure connected with Ireland shared the same fate 
om Wednesday. The bill for remodelling the Police, called the 
Krish Constabulary Bill, was thrown out on the second reading, 
by a majority of 51 Peers to 39. One reason assigned for its 
Rejection was, that the appointment of Inspectors was taken from 
the Magistrates and given to the Lords-Lieutenant ; another, by 
Lord Winecnitsra, that Mr. O'Connett had favoured the 
bill! But the real and cogent, though not avowed cause of the 
Tory opposition was, that a clause in the bill provided against the” 
admission into the Police of members of secret societies—of 
Orangemen to wit—of the Duke of CumBertann’s armed and 
confederated 220,000. The Orange faction have seduced the 
Army, and will not give up the Police. Every succeeding day 
casts a darker hue on the deep Orange plot. 

One concluding remark we may be allowed to make on the 
recent proceedings of the Tory Peers, and their consequences to 
the Tory party. The People of England are perhaps too prone to 
credit the professions of false friends : 
very honest, and by no means foolish persons, believed, last 
January, that the Tories had seen the folly of their obstinate re- 
sistance to: measures of Reform, and were sincerely intent on the 
removal of abuses in Church and State. They ean never fall into 
such an egregious mistake again. The delusion is over. The 
Tories must return to power, if at all, as Tories. All Sir Roperr 
Psxx’s plausibility has gone for nothing. During his Premiership, 
@ little interlude of deception was played off; but the actors have 
resumed their proper garb, and are known for what they really are 
as they walk abroad. So much the better—the contest will hence- 
fortly be carried on upon fairer terms. 


The House of Commons has been employed in despatchin sun- 
dry bills to the REvwow ve muius,—Whence many of tuem afe des- 


tined. never to return,—and in forwarding others through their 
several stages. There has been little of interesting discussion. 
Phe bill relating to marriages within the prohibited degrees has 
passed, with one improvement on Lynpuurst's workmanship,— 
all past marriages within the prohibited degrees of affinity, are 
protected from challenge in the Ecclesiastical Courts, unless the 
suitsfor annulling them had been pending on the Istof June: but 
all future marriages within the forbidden degrees both of affinity and 
eonsanguinity are to be “ absolutely null and void to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever.” It was found necessary to agree to the 
last clause in order to secure the first. Hopes were held out that 
the last may be amended, and the law placed on a rational footing, 
im the next session. The bill tocompensate Mr. BuckineHam for 
his Indian losses, was withdrawn last night: it appears that from 
the first it should have been treated as.a private bill. 


_ 


The discussions in the Chamber of Deputies on the laws 
against the French press have become unusually interesting. The 
Duke De Broetiz, Tuiers, Bignon, Maueuin, Dupin, and 
Royer Coxarp, are the principal orators. The Duke De 
OGLIE spoke like an Ultra Tory in favour of repressive mea- 
Sures. He appears to be quite unaware that he stands on the 
brink of that precipice down which Porienac was hurled. 
Bianon’s speech was full of allusions to the consequences of the 
potic proceedings of the Government on the foreign policy of 

puntry. He considered that their inevitable tendency was 

en the alliance of France with Constitutional Govern- 
nd to throw her into the arms of the Despotic Confede- 
France, he said, would be well represented by her new 
Kalisch and Toplitz. Maueurn spoke with less earnest- 
jan was expected against the tyrannical proposition of the 
rs.. By far the most. important and impressive speech 
d during the discussion, as far as accounts of it have been 
d, was that of Rover Coirarp, the father of the Doctri- 





address’ to Cuarxes the Tenth, which led to the new 
ns, and the ordinances of Pocignac in 1830; Five years 
elapsed’ since this most popular and influential’ member 
had opened’ his lips in the Chamber, and intense was the interest 
andi respect with which he was listened to. He solemnly warned 
the Government to pause in their mad career. He spoke season- 
able-truths on the subject of the liberty of the press— ; 

“‘Ttis impossible to separate,” lie said, “the advantazes of the liberty of the 


it is probable that many | 


who, as President of the Chamber in 1829, presented the | 


press from its inconveniences. It is impossiblleto. mark distinctly, by any law 
whieltean be fedmed, wheré the Jawful press terminate, and where 
what iecalled the licentiowsness or where the abuses of the press begin. There 
are ce¥tain great ‘truths which are now’ established in France relative to the 
press, and it belamgs to no-ene to questiorthem ‘Pl evil and the good of the 
press are inseparable. There is no liberty without licentiousness. The offence 
cannot always be defined. The interpretation remains arbitrary. The offence 
itwelf is changeable. That which is an offence of the press at one time is not at 
another. These great truths—these truths which can never be overthrown— 
have been demonstrated to us all by innumerable facts; and by this demonstra. 
tion, we arrived at that great national conquest of the subjecting offences of the 
press to trial by jury.” 

He protested against the erection of the Chamber of Peers into 
a tribunal for the trial of offences committed by the press; and 
contended that Ministers were paving the way to the destruction 
of that Chamber by their proceedings. He spoke of the Duke Dg 
Broetigz, his former disciple, as “an honest man led away by 
irritation,” and entreated him not to deal a mortal blow at that 
liberty of which he seemed all at once to have. lost the “ instinct 
and the desire.” 

Dupin spoke rather feebly, being in ill health; and Tu1zrs 
made a lame reply to Co~Larp. Indeed: the Ministry seem to 
have had much the worst in the debate. 


There have been serious disturbances in Madrid. In the after- 
noon of the 15th, several battalions of the Urban Militia drew upin 
battle array in the Plaza Mayor, and demanded the dismissal of 
the Ministry. Some detachments of regular troops showed a dis- 
position to join them, but none actually deserted their colours, 
Matters seem to have continued ina state of suspense until the 
evening of the 16th, when Qussapa, at the head of the garrison 
and the regular troops, occupied all thé avenues leading to the 
square where the insurgents were posted, and terrified them into 
an unconditional surrender, without firing a shot! The capital 
was soon reduced to perfect tranquillity ; and martial law was pro- 
claimed, rather unnecessarily as it would seem. Several arrests 
of leading Liberals have been made; and among them the well- 
known Deputy from Cadiz, GaLiano. It is said that some Oppo- 
sition newspapers will be suppressed. 

General Evans and his Staff arrived at Santander on the 13th 
of August, and were exceedingly well received by the people. 
Warlike operations appear to have been almost suspended in the 
Basque provinces; and it is said that the Government of Madrid 
is endeavouring to negotiate a settlement of the quarrel with the 
leading insurgents, independently of Don CarLos, 





Intelligence of an unpleasant description has been received this 
week from the United States. At Vicksburgh, which we believe 
is in Kentucky, five persons connected with a gambling-house had 
been seized by the infuriated populace, and hanged without trial: 
this summary mode of punishment is called the execution of 


“Lynch's law.” An attack had been made by am armed force, 
conimissivueu VY CLUS GULYTIVICN UL TWH Li guny ver UG mia VILADLS OL 


Toledo, in Ohie, who were maltreated by the aggressors. At 
Livingstone, in Mississippi, two preachers of the abolition of 
slavery, and seven of their Negro disciples, were hung in the streets, 
as a warning to all who dared to advoeate or listen to Abolition 
doctrines. A conspiracy of the slaves in the same state is said to 
have been discovered; and a committee of planters, assuming to 
themselves legal authority, were proceeding, when the last accounts 
were despatched, to flog and hang all connected with it. At 
Charleston, a mob had stormed the post-office, and seized a quan- 
tity of tracts against slavery, which they soon destroyed. The 
whole of the Union seems to be in the most excited state on the 
subject of slavery, owing, it is said, in a great degree to the 
preaching of the Missionary THomson. 








Debates anv ProceeVings in Parliament. 
1. Corroration REForM. ; 

On Tuesday, the Municipal Bill was recommitted, on the motion of 
Lord MELBouRNE. . : 

Clause 5th was altered, on the Duke of WELLINGTON’s motion, nof- 
withstanding the opposition of Lords Brovcnam and. MELBOURNE, sO 
as to take the Cinque Ports out of the operation of the bill. 

On the motion of the Earl of Drvon, clause 15th was enenieny & 
that persons possessed of 1000é. real or personal estate may be qual! 
to be elected Councillors in towns divided into four wards or more, 
and those worth 500, in towns divided into fewer than four wards. 

In reply to a question by the Marquis of LanspowNE, Lord te 
HURST said, that it would be necessary for all Aldermen to prove the - 
qualification, the same as Councillors, to make the same Lagoa pescipasionl 
qualification as Councillors, and to be removable by a writ of quo w 
ranto in case of insolvency. . 4 

The Duke of Ricumoxp moved, and the Committee agreed to sae 
clause 39th, so as to impose on the Revising Barristers, instead 0 
County Magistrates, the duty of dividing towns into wards. ie le 

Clause 59th. empowers the Council to appoint Town- Clerks ; 
Lord LynpHurst moved an amendment to the effect, _ Seow 

“© That the Town-Clerks should hold their offices durit$ life 5 wer Ras daring 
sequence of this, that the present Town- Clerks should hold ticle ‘ . 
their lives; or, which was the same thing, during good behaviour. 

Lord\Brouciam said he had expected this proposition— oie 

The new bill of Lord Lyndharst would not have been in‘the least ay o i 
plete in its badness, without the én of the: bod mer ae 0! Corpd- 
GClerks—the fourseore individuals: whovwere the life and soul of these 
rations... He only, wished that this amendment had been given — 7 
or four weeks ago, for he was morally certain if this worshipful body of fo 
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Clerks could Have known that their offices would be preserved, their Lordships 
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would have been saved-all' the trouble of hearing counsel and witn: sses, and the 
many debates that had taken. place thereupon. By preserving the Aldermen 
and the Towri Glérks; their Lordships were telling the People of this country, 
that the whole affair was a mere affectation of reform, dnd that in effect every- 
thing would reihain substantially the same, with the exception of the periodical 
élection of three-fourths of the Town-Ceuncil. He had said that the bill was 

- gone again and again ; but now the final close of the measwre appeared to him 
to have arrived. If Lord Melbourne should think. it. right to goon with the 
bill, it would only show that he possessed freater patienee than Lord Brougham 
could feel—that he had mote power of etdurance, or 4 greater disposition to be 
sanguine than most men. For his patt, he felt it to be fruitless and vain to 
attempt to argue the question: any moréx’ He knew that their Lo: dships would 
earry the amendment bythe usnal majority of three to onej and he also knew 
this, that the People of this:country wou'd Know and feel to whom they owed 
this bill, and that it would be to them a lisson whith they would never allow 
any time or any chance to erasé from theit memory. 

After a brief debateyin'whiech Lord Mrsourne decidedly opposed 
the alteration, and in which Lord WHarnciiree, the Matquis of S anis- 
Bury, and the Earl of Devon, sipported it; the Com mittee divided and 
there appeared fot the motion of Lotd Lyxonensr, 104; against 
it, 36; majority against Ministers, 68. 

Lord Lynpuurst then moved a clause, to eonfine to such members 
of the Council as were members of the Established Church, the ec- 
clesiastical patronage, which was to be transferred from the existing 
Corporations to the Councils. 

Lord Broucuam remarked, that if it were true that the Church- 
men outnumbered the Dissenters in the proportion of nine to one, 
there could be no danger in vesting the ecclesiastical patronage in the 
inhabitants of towns generally, without distinction of sect. 

The Bishop of Lonpvon saids that the Churchmen did exceed the 
Dissenters in the proportion mentioned by Lord Brougham; but then 
the Dissenters were usually congregated in towns, and belonged to that 
class of persons from whom the Councils would be chosen— 

If, however, those selected to form a portion of the corporate body were in- 
variably likely to be conscientious and religious Dissenters, he should have no 
objection to their proposed control over this property; but the case was not an 
improbable one, that certain persons who might be considered not so much a 
religious as a political class, belonging to the Dissenting body, would sélect a 
clergyman who would not be likely to win réspect to the Established Church. 

Lord MELBouRNE could not see why the Dissetiters would not elect 
well-qualified persons, especially when it was otit of their power to 
select any but members of the Established Chutch— 

The worst choicé which they could possibly ttiake, as members of a corpora- 
tion, would be to elect the person who had the greatést leaning towards their 
opinions in politics. They must appoint a clergyman whose faith is that of the 
Established Church=who is inducted according to ‘thevites dndeeremonies of 
the Church; and supposing that they were men of a conscientious character, 
he did not see why, if the patronage Was to be vested ih “private individuals at 
all, it might not be safely vested in such persons. He should be-glad to know 
what course the Héble lord would take in the case of a corporation where the 
whole or the great majority of its members were Disseriters ? 

Lord PiLunk#r said, the charge’of the Bishop of London against the 
Dissenters, if ‘true, mist imply stich a degree of baseness and pro- 
fligacy, as would well watrant the House in reenacting the Test and 

Vipuiativur® Ase 

Tt filled him With astonishment and regret that the Bishop should appear to 
ook back with regret on his support of every liberal measure which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Legislature. Such an imputation as that which he 
had cast on the body of the Dissenters, was an unjust, offensive, and odiots one. 

The Bishop ‘of Lonpon denied that he had cast any imputation on 
the Dissenters generally. He considered that a large number of the 
Dissenters must be fegarded as a political rather than a religious body. 
He had sincerely supported the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and assincerely opposed Catholie Emancipation. 

Lord Hottanp did not mean to deny that the Dissenters, in com- 
mon with all who wishéd to uphold the free constitution of the country, 
were actuated by political feeling— 

They were political feelings to which their Lordships owed the freedom of 
the country; they were political feelings which were mainly instrumental in se- 
éuring the House of Hanover on the throne of these realms. .They were fore- 
most in their love of liberty, ‘of thé Constitution, and of the principles which 
placed the House of Brunswick on the throne. He did not mean to deny the 
existence of these political feelings amongst the Dissetiters; but their existence 
amongst them was no reason why thev should be deprived of rights which, 
even during the éxisterice of the Test and Corporation Acts—during the time 
of persecution amongst them—they were allowed by the common law 6f Eng- 
land toenjoy. The immediate clause which Lord Lyndhurst moved might not be 
& matter practically of very great sake but the principle involved in it 
Was abhorrent to the constitution of the country; and he ventured to’say, not- 
Withstanding the quarter from which it proceeded, that it was contrary to all 
the principles and maxims Of the law of England. If such afifendment were 
agreed upon by their Lordships (which was not Very likely), if it were sane- 
tioned. by the Commons of England, the ‘consequence would inevitably be that, 
after the abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts, a test might still be ap- 
plied to all lay patrons, which would have the effect of depriving them of their 

rights. In the persécuting acts against the Roman Catholics, the right of 
patronage in their advowsons was abrogated, but in no other instance was that 
right denied. He recollected a case which came before Lord Eldon, in which 
the right of patronage was exercised by a Jew amongst other inhabitants of a 
certain place. This right was questioned, and Lord Elddfi decided that he had 
the right to vote; laying it down as a rule that the weeutity of the Church was 
to be guarded only by preventing any man being y Learn! who did not sub- 
seribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and who was not indwéted by the diocesan. 
~ Jere was slipped into this clause a principle pregnant with every species of 
intolerance ; and ‘he was sorry to tee the Bishop of London sanction a clause 
which, if agreed to, would justify an inquisition mto the religious ereed of every 
tian in the ‘ j rahi 
the country. Last night he heard, and certainly with astonishinént, 
that when the metnbers of the Established creed were few; @ proud and é¥/énéive 
Church Establishment should be kept up. To-night, however, it was held, that 
when the number of Dissenters 
a ea of one to nine as compated with the members of the Established 
rch—that was antiouneed as a strong ground of exclusion against the Dig- 
Senters ; so t/sat all was fish that came to thé netof Lord Lyndhurst. He would 
og longer detain their Lordships ; but he could -not:sit down withoiit express! 
as his opinion, that the greatest di to and stain’on the history of oI 
the ee that it had kept up laws of exclusion too long ; and he felt it ta Be 
,Prowdest recollect,‘on of his life that he had done some little towards the abd- 


lition of laws which—like thé principle on which the preseat lines wok 
~ principle on which the present clause was. 
i ag bo ea whence lowed the bitter witerd af exclusion and» 


was extremely small—wheéh they Were in the. 


| Be @lected another. 


Lord Piunxer said, on reconsidering the tendency of the clause, 
he was the more convinced of the justice of the language he had used 
when replying to the Bishop of London— 

It was an imputation the most flagrant and a flagitious perversion of truth, to 
assert that the Dissenters would exercise the trust reposed in the body to which 
they might belong, for the benefit of the Established Church, in such. way. as 
would overthrow the Church. ( Cheers.) 

The Bishop of Lonpon repeated, that his observations: were.in« 
tended to apply to the Dissenters as a political, not a religious sects 

Lord Brovewam opposed the clause ; which was supported by Lerd 
Wuarnctirre, Lord Lynpuurst, and others; and ordered to stand 
part of the bill. 

Several verbal amendments to other clauses were agreed to; and the 
report was ordered to be brought up on Thursday. 


On Thursday, the order of the day for receiving the report having 
been read, 


Viscount Metnourne rose, and spoke as follows—~ 

“ My Lords, in moving that this report be now received, I beg leave to guard 
myself most distinctly and explicitly against being supposed to give any sanetion, 
or any approbatiun whatsoever, to the amendments which your Lordships have 
thought proper to introduce into this bill; almost all of them being, in my 
opinion, great deteriorations of the bill as originally brought up from the House 
of Commons. I think your Lordships have been agitated by an unreasonable 
fear of evils that* are not likely to take place; and that to these unsubstantial 
évils your Lordships have applied most inefficient remedies, Ithink your Lord- 
ships have departed from the clear, from the simple, from the plain, from the 
intelligible, and, I believe, from the safe and the secure principle, upon which 
this bill was founded ; and that your Lordships have engaged yourselves in a 
complexity of regulations, and in an intricacy and a variety of provisions, 
which will not have the effect which your Lordships «intend ; and, not having 
the effect which your Lordships intend, will have a préjudicial effect upon those 
towns ; because nothing is tore certain than that there cannot be a provision of 
law which is in itself indifferent, but that if it does not produce the benefit 
anticipated from it—if it does not guard against the evil against which it was 
intended to guard—it is certain to produce other effects which were not antici- 

ated by those who introduced it ; and it is likewise certain that those effeets will 

e of a prejndicial nature. At the same time, considering the great impottance 
of this bill, and the importance to the country that this question should be 
séttled, if possible; considering, too, the strong feeling existing in the country 
upon this subject—a feeling very much increased, allow me to say, by the 
sudden and unexpected manner in which the opposition to this measure has been 
made, and the alterations which have been introduced in it in your Lordships’ 
House; considering, I say, all these important elements, I am not, for-one, 
disposed, so far as my vote goes, to interpose any obstacle to'these amendments 
receiving the mature and deliberate consideration of the other House of Patlia- 
ment. While I say this, Imust beg leave also to say, that I cannot answer for 
any support being given in that House to these amendments, én toto, or to.an 
oe of them; but viewing, as Ido, all the circumstances of the case, anc 
considering the great attention which your Lordships have bestowed upon this 
bill, I think it is right and proper that the bill, with your Lordships’ amend. 
ments, should be submitted te the mature and deliberate consideration of the 
House of Commons. It is not my intention to trouble your Lordships by going 
into the various questions arising out of the amendments which have 
introduced—questions which have already been fully discussed. But undoubtedly, 
inengingup.this, report, I shall move to omit from the bill many, of {hes 
objectionable; in order that the bill may be left in that form in whitch it 
originally stood, when brought up from the other House of Parliaments “I 
shall move to omit the clause saving the rights of the freemen—a clause Which 
I consider peculiarly objectionable: and more particularly that ¢ladse-which 
saves the right of freemen to be exempted from the payment of tolls—an 
exemption which is felt and known to be a very great grievahee im many of the 
boroughs in this country. I shall-also move to ouvit the clause which provides 
for the appointment of Aldermen for life ; and I shall likewise move to the 
qualification clause in the same state in which it was brought up from the House 
of Commons. This qualification clause is ene of these to which I believe the 
few obsérvations I have already made to your Lordships are peculiarly applicable. 
I do not. believe that the clause which your Lordships have introduced will at all 
tend to bring about the object which your Lordships have in view, &tis 
unsuitable to the state of the towns to which it is applied. “Property is no 
certain criterion either of talent or of respectability; but, my Lords, I fear 
that the amendment which your Lordships have introduced, is no certain ‘cri- 
terion even of property. It isa criterion of the most advantageous situations 
for trade in the towns—it is a criterion of those who may possess the larger 
warehouses in ths towns—but it is no criterion of property. It will exclude, 
as Tam given to understand, many persons of property, while it will admit 
many who are of a very different description. Some modification to that evil 
of this qualification has been introduced by an amendment moved by a noble 
friend of mine on the other side (the Earl of-Devon): but I cannot pass this 
over without saying that that is an amendment which is liable to all the objec- 
tions which exist against any qualification. It is an amendment which entirely 
fails in the effect intended, while it will have other effects of a prejudicial cha». 
racter. It isnot, my Lords, effectual in itself for good, by excluding improper 
persons. It excludes only the honest and conscientious ; while it admits those 
who are fraudulent, and those who have no scruples to declare themselves to 

sess property, which they in fact do not possess. I will not take up your 

ordships’ time any further. I only wish to state, that I shall move-these 
amendments on bringing up the report; and that on the clause which appoints 
Aldermen for life, I shall take the sense of the House. I now moye your 
Lordships that the report be brought up.” 

Lord ELLensonoucH spoke at length in defence of the course 
adopted by the Peers. He maintained: that the principle of the mea- 
sure ‘had not been affected by the alterations made in the details, which 
would be found to be essential improvements. Their Lordships had 
acted as became the “ hereditary tribtines of the poor.” Lord Elfen. 
borough then went into a detailed examination and defeiice of the 
amendments; ahd expressed his anxiows hope that the House’ of 
Commons would look “ fairly and favourably on the course” adopted 
by the Peers. ‘ a $ 

bord Hottann said, that every one of the principles originally in ' 
volved in the bill had either been tdmpered with or actually subverted 
and ‘destroyed. With respect to\the qualification-clause, he would re~ 
ihind the House, that Lord Thutlow atid Mr. Fox had both aipeneealy 
Jatd down the priticiple, in Hote Toble’s case, that it was the tight 
of every elector to be himself deéined Cligiblé to the offfte to which 
But the clause di-qualified five‘sixths of ‘the com- 
wiunity. Lord Holland also Gwelt upon the ppicittes Of ‘exe ling 
Dissenters from all share in the distribution 6f Church patronage ; = 





‘guked Lord Lyndhurst, how he distingtished a member of the 
of England from a Dissenter ? 
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?. Did the noble and 
voted, heshould be asked 
tha’ ‘were put to 
rs of the Church 
be vei It had fallen to his 
very i and seriou sof the Church of England 

the Thirty-nine’ Articles... It should be remembered, that 
ng the ‘ty-nine Articles & man signed not only the Articles them- 











in 
pelves, but the Athanasian Creed and the Homilies. Now he had no hesitation ‘ 


a sincere member of the Established Church, that neither of 

would he sign; nor did he think that any lawyer could sign the 
Homily ey Obedience. He contended, therefore, that subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles did not accurately define the member of the Established 
Church. Then how did the noble and learned lord propose to find him out? 
What test had he ? If he said that it should consist in attending divine service, 
then they fell back at once to all the old acts of persecution, He should like to 
hear the noble aud learned lord explain himself upon the point. 

Lord Lynpuurst, in reply to Lord Holland, quoted the declarations 
of Mr. Baines and Mr. O'Connell, as proof that the Dissenters and 
Catholics had no wish to take part in the distribution of Church 
patronage. 

Lord Hout.anp remarked, that Lord Lyndhurst had given no reply 
to his.question: he had given no test for distinguishing who were 
Churchmen and who were Dissenters— 

The noble and learned lord gave him the authority of Mr. O’Connell for an 
opinion. He had great respect for the talents of that distinguished individual, 
but it would seem as if the very mention of his name deprived men of their or- 
dinary understandings. It was mentioned in that House, and out of it, as if it 
could scare men from their proper feeling. He had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. O'Connell. Besides his great talents, he would say that he was possessed 
of many estimable qualities; and the very worst thing he had ever heard re- 
ported of him, was a fault which many in and out of that House were every day 
guilty of with respect to that gentleman himself—that of making charges against 
individuals who were not present to defend themselves. But he had to beg 
pardon of that honourable and learned gentleman for this introduction of his 







in saying, though 


name. He would repeat his question to Lord Lyndhurst—how he was to define’ 


who the Protestant was in reference to the operation of the clause ? 
{Lord Lyndhurst gave no reply to this question. ] 


The Earl of Happrncton would not attempt to counteract the ef- 


fect of Lord Holland’s panegyric on the Apostle of the Repeal of the 
Union ; but would reply to Lord “Holland, that if a Councillor, being 
asked, said he was a Dissenter, the clause would: prevent his voting. 
Lord Haddington went on to defend the alterations made in the bill ; 
which would now establish a system of municipal government analo-. 
gous to the constitution of the country. 


Lord Denman defended the bill as originally sent up from the Com-’ 


mons ; and maintained the legality of the Commission, and the cha-: 


racter and conduct of the Commissioners against the attacks of Lord 
Lyndhurst— 

He had the honour of knowing | of those gentlemen intimately, and 
others from their practice at the bar. They had been described as entertaining 
extreme opinions on political subjects. Such an imputation was more applicable 


to Lord Lyndhurst, by whom it had been made. For Lord Lyndhurst he hada 


HeEattespect; he was indebted to him personally for a long succession of kind- 
subjects, Lord Denman could only declare that he uttered it with perfect good 
faith, and that he believed that it was the perfect conviction of all who knew 
thet noble and learned lord. 3 

He protested against the precedént of hearingéz parte evidence at 
the bar of the House, and expressed his strong disapprobation of the 
alterations in the bill, 


Lord Lynpuurst denied having made any unfair attacks on the 
Commissioners: he had only condemned the Government for selecting 
them all from men of one set of opinions. He referred to the accu- 
= against himself; which, he said, was uysupported by a single 

act— 

**T have nothing, therefore, to meet. I do recollect, however, that inthe other 
House of Parliament my noble and learned friend did, during my absence, 
brirz acharge against me of a somewhat similar nature to that which he has to- 
night preferred: and (if I can rely on the accuracy of those who report the 
proceedings of that Honse) the only fact which he brought forward in confir- 
mation of his statement was, that I supported some opinions of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. _I suppose he alluded (for not being present I cannot assert positively 
what was meaning) to my having supported the views of Sir Samuel Romilly 
with respect to the amelioration of the criminal code. Now the fact was, I 
supported some of the attempts which that learned individual made to ame- 
liorate the criminal code; I opposed other attempts of his for the same object. 
That, however, was the only direct charge which my noble and learned friend 
then alleged against me with reference to the general accusations which he pre- 
ferred. When a fact is stated, I know to how to meet it; when any particular 
opinion is imputed, I know how to rebut it; but whilst my noble and learned 
friend throws his arrows in the dark, 1 know not what to combat. - I have been 
on terms of intimacy with my noble and learned friend for a long period: I 
went the same circuit with him; I have been engaged in conversation with him 
at different times; and if he speaks of a period of twenty years past, I can 
only say, that Iam unable to recal to my recollection the particular opinions 
which I might have entertained or expressed with reference to political mea- 
sures, but I can assert that I never belonged to any party or society whatever. 
In the absence -of any specific facts, I am driven to the conjecture that my 
noble and learned friend alluded to my cogduct at the time Lord Sidmouth was 
at the head of the Government: during that time I had some connexion with 
some persons in that Government; and my disposition and wish’ were so far 
from thwarting (as the noble and learned lord would seem to imply) that I was 
flesirous to support the course of that particular Government. 1 then never em- 
}..» ‘ed in polities; I did not belong to any society or party; and I never wrote 
& political article on either side of any question which might then haye been 
agitated. This was my conduct unvil { came into the other House of Parlia- 
Tent, now twenty years ago. From that period, my life has been before the 
tec my course has been direct and straightforward. Ihave always be- 

longed to the same party, and I have entertained the same opinions from that 

_ time to the present. ( Cheers.) Previously to that time,’ what expressions I 

uttered on individual measures it is impossible for me to state; but I can un- 

hesitatingly aver that I belonged to no party, and that I was attached neither to 

the Whigs nor to the Tories, nor, as my noble and learned friend would in- 
Sinuate, to the Radicals. This is the programme of my political life.” 

° dora sper ne all idea of conveying a calumny against 

urst; and should even now believe the charge to be tri 
but for Lord Lyndhurst’s denial Sete. Nere 


&_“ And really (said Lord Denman) I feel somewhat astonished, that when the 





uestion is as to what ‘were the political sentiments of my noble 

aaa friend, he should plead forgetfulness with reference to the opinions ee 
he entertained, prey sete ago undonbtedly, but still when he was of the 
mature age of thirty. Up to the period that he came into Parliament, the uni- 
versal impression of those wholived on terms of close intimacy with my noble 
and learned friend was, that his opinions were (not with reference to any one 
particular measure or any one occasion) generally and unequivocally what 
would now be called Liberal. Those opinions were not »uttered merely in the 
presence of those who were intimate with him, or in the.course of private 
conversation, but they were avowed rather as if my noble and gyned friend 
felt a pride in entertaining and avowing them. And I will take theliberty of 
telling my noble and learned friend, that though his great talents mustvhave 
ultimately secured to him the rank which he holds, yet that he undouw 
owed his first advancement to his devotion to those who entertained the most 
liberal opinions in politics. With regard to my noble and learned friend’s 
opinions respecting Lord Sidmouth’s Administration, it was thé conviction, I 
venture to say, amongst those who knew him best, that he was favourable to the 
sentiments of the Opposition of that period. I beg to be understood as ee 
ing corrected in that opinion; and I shall only therefore remind my noble » 
learned friend, that stronger proof of his being a Whig, or more than a Whig, 
could be’ adduced with respect to himself, than as to those Commissioners against 
whom my noble and learned friend has really ‘ scattered his arrows’ in the 
dark.” : 

Lord Lynpuurst denied having owed his political advancement to 
men of Liberal opinions. Up to the time of his entering Parliament, 
he had no object out of his profession. ' He received a note from Lord 
Liverpool, asking if he would go into Parliament: he took time” to 
consider, and consented. 


Lord Denman did not allude to Lord Lyndhurst’s political, but to 
his professional advancement ; and his memory deceived him much if 
they who encouraged his rising talents did not do so under the impres- 
sion that he held Liberal opinions. * 

Lord Lynpuurst said— 

“Twas never engaged but in one political defence. That was on the trial 
of Watson: On that occasion, Sir,Charles Wetherell called on me as a Comiion 
Law lawyer, and asked me if I would agree to join him in the conduct of that 
defence. After taking a short time to consider, I answered that would. Now 
that is the real history of that transaction.” ; 

Lord Rapnor remarked upon the incorrectness of some of the 
statements of witnesses at the bar in favour of the Corporations ; and 
said he had received a letter from Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury, pointing 
out some errors in the evidence given by one of the witnesses for the 
Corporation of that town. 


Lord: AsHBURTON complained of the violence and personality intro- 
duced into the debate by Lord Denman in his attack on Lord Lyuyd- 
hurst— : ‘ 

He deprecated the practice of recurring to one’s early life with a view of 
chargiug an i istency of opini e had himself entered political life 
with Liberal views, butnever with extreme ones; and if his opinions had bt 
dergonea change of late, it was because he had at the outset of his career much 
less apprehension of the dangers of Democracy than he entertained at present. 
He always held that the institutions of the country being mixed, and a balance 
of power. maintained, a man might, as Burke explained, and beautifully illus 
trated, take, under a system of checks and balances, either the side of the Crown 
or the People, as his feelings of independence and honesty might prompt. 

EIVU@* epee Swen 8 88 TT fram_tha attack of ‘Tord 
Ashburton ; and then proceeded to defend the conduct of the Corpé- 
ration Commissioners. He challenged any one to produce an instanée 
when the Commissioners had refused the accused parties the opportu- 
nity of defence. ‘That was a large defiance. 9 

As soon as Lord Brougham paused, Lord Lynpuurst, the Duke.of 
WELLINGTON, Lord FaLmoutu, and other Opposition Peers, started up, 
amidst cheers and laughter, and gave several instances, as they assertéd, 
of the refusal of the Commissioners to allow the accused persons the 
means of defending themselves. 

Lord Broveuam replied, amidst great interruption— 

The terms of his defiance were, to let it be shown, if possible, that at any 
place any person or corporation was charged without being allowed to be present 
when the: charge was made, or witnesses examined. ( Continued cries- of 
‘“* Hear, hear!” from the Opposition.) The population was thirteen or 
fourteen millions, and did the he 2 lords mean to say that there was to be persorl 
notice in every case? (Renewed cries of ** Hear!” from the Opposition, ) 
Noble lords knew that he had been accustomed to this sort of interruption.in 
the House of Commons for many years. ( Opposition murmurs.) They might 
go on till five o’clock in the morning if they pleased. (Murmurs continued. ) 

e knew what it was to address a mob—(Much cheering from the Oppo- 
sition)—he had done it in all parts of the country—( Renewed cheers )—he 
had addressed various mobs—(.A laugh and cheers)—he hoped and trusted 
he should continue to address mobs hereafter as heretofore; he thought it was 
the duty of a public man to meet his fellow citizens, and he had no objection to 
meet a mob either in Parliament or out of Parliament. This, however, he 
must say, that the most irregular of the assemblies he had addressed, were Dot 
of that kind which went by the name of the three letters, and which were to be 
found out of Parliament; for he had met more, and addressed more irregular, 
intolerant, unlistening, bad-hearing, confident, erroneous, easily carried away, 
easily caught, easily entrapped by a temporary statement, and led astray bya 
fleeting notion that it would serve their purpose—( Great laughter )—he had 
met more and addressed more mobs of this description during the last four 
years than he had ever met or addressed out of a House of Parliament. Now, 
perhaps, the noble lords would allow him to go on. (A laugh.) 

He alluded to. Lord Ellenborough’s assertion that the Peers were 
the ‘ hereditary tribunes of the poor ”— uf 

Now he had heard of aristocracies—had heard of oligarchies—of gripings 
grasping, grinding, and encroaching oligarchies; but of their Lordships 4s 
tribunes of the poor he had not before heard. He had heard of them as those 
to whom the oppressed would fly for redress—as persons standing by their 
fellow citizens to protect their rights. (Ironical cheers.) He understood that 
cheer, and he admitted: that they were ready enough to stand by their fellow 
Corporators, fellow - Town--Clerks, and fellow , Recorders; as, indeed, every 
one had an instinctive feeling to stand by that which he considers his own 
(Ministerial cheers. ) : : 

He concluded by saying, that the best he could hope for the mpesure 
was, that a conférence would be holden, in which both parties woul 
be induced to give up somewhat. _ ; ot 

The Earl of. Wincutusea, in a state of extreme excitement dnd 
with a smothefed voice, declared that he could not sit still under the 
imputations “cast on the House by Lord Brougham ; who debased the 
characters of the members of the House, and had said in it what “he 
‘would not have dared to say out of it, 
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Riord’ CLawricarpe rose to order; and on his motion the 15th 
Standing Order, against personal expressions, was read by the Clerk. 

Lord Brovcuan said, it was evident that Lord Winchilsea had said, 
under the influence of strong excitement, what, when cool, he must 
regret: he had used terms the most offensive, and of such an extraor- 
dinary nature that he could not notice them. 

‘The Earl of WincuHILsea said, he could not coolly hear their Lord- 
ships’ House compared to a mob, and sordid private motives imputed 
fo them. As to the bill, such was his extreme dislike of it, that, if 
he stood alone, he would oppose the third reading of it. 

The report was then received ; and é 


Lord MeE.zourneE rose to move that the words in the sixth and sub- 
sequent clauses—which referred to the appointment of Aldermen as 
Councillors for life—should be struck out. He prefaced his motion 
with some remarks upon the altercation between Lords Brougham and 
Winchilsea— 

He felt that it was but a piece of justice to Lord Brougham to say, that he 
had heard nothing in his speech which could pes! the strong language used by 
Lord Winchilsea. He did not hear his noble and learned friend impute any 
sordid motive to any of their Lordships; and the word “ mob,” which he had 
weed in the course of his speech had been applied in a similar way before, 
and he was sure that the noble earl was aware that when Lord Brougham used 
it he had been interrupted. He could refer to authorities to show that the term 
had been used as applicable to any assembly, whether composed of Peers or 
ether men—for the former were actuated by the same Views and influenced by 
#he same motives as other men. He recollected that the celebrated Lord Ches- 
terfield, in one of his letters to his son, alluding to the success of one of his 
great speeches in that House, after attributing it wholly to the beauty of the 
eomposition and to the grace of the delivery, proceeded to say, that any popular 
assembly was a mob—like a mob was touched, and like a mob would be moved 
er actuated. . ( Cheers and laughter.) Therefore his noble and learned friend 
‘was not singular in the use of the term; and when he said that the same views 
and principles applied to them as to others, he could not be strongly condemned. 

The question on Lord Melbourne’s motion was then put: for it— 
present 46, proxies 43—89; against it—present 103, proxies 57 — 160; 
majority against Ministers, 71. 

Several-other amendments were agreed to; but they were discussed 
‘an’so low a tone of voice, that the reporters could not catch their 
import. The bill was ordered to be read a third time the next day. 

Last night, Lord MEtzounne moved that the bill be read a third 
time. 


Lord WincHILsea moved an amendment, that it be read that day six 
months. 


Their Lordships divided: for the third reading, 69; 5; 
majority, 64. {The Ministers and their friends retired te the foot of 










the th ng on either side, 


It was received by the Commons with chéers from some, and cries 
of “ Oh, oh!” from others. ‘ 


Mr. Sprine Rice then rose to move, not, according to the usual 
eourse, that the amendments only should be t 
whole bill as amended should be printed, as that was the only way in 
=e measure—a new measure in some respects—could be dis- 
eussed. 


He trusted that that arrangement would be productive of no serious delay, as he 
expected that copies of the measure would be in the hands of Members b 
Bext; when it would, he — be taken into consideration. It was at all events 
extremely desirable that they should have it before them ina complete state, for the 
se of well dering a which had attracted more attention within that 
louse, and indeed had excited more interest out of that House, tham any piece of 
Jegislation which, since the passing of the Reform Bill, had been propounded. (Loud 
eries of “ Hear, hear!) Such being the case, he trusted that he might take the liberty 
of earnestly r nding h ble gentlemen not to enter, at the present moment, 
into a discussion which could not be productive of any possible good, and which could 
be only in anticipation of that most serious discussion which must take place when the 
dill was in their hands after being printed—( Loud cheers)—when they came not only 
fo express opinions but to proceed toa decision upon the subject. He trusted, he 
would again say, that the question being one of such interest and magnitude, the 
House wonld not think that he was acting in any shape improperly or ingly.as 
@ne of those most friendly to the bill as it was sent from that House, if he took the 
liberty of earnestly entreating them to postpone at present a discussion which could 
lead to no good result, and which might impede the fair, calm, and deliberate, but re- 
solute—( Tremendous cheering)—decision upon the subject. He would move that the 
bill, as amended, be printed, and taken into consideration on Monday next. 

Mr. Hume concurred in the propriety of considering this, and every 
ether measure that came before them, calmly and with deliberation ; 
but hoped that nothing which had fallen from Mr. Spring Rice would 
Be taken as holding out any idea of a hope that the House could accept 
er sa one moment entertain the bill in its existing state— 

e was against any such hope being for one moment held out—against the su i- 
tien that they could for an instant listen to the “ amendments,” an then “were r= led, 
which had been made in the measure, or as he shoul say, the which had 
= her ruined it—(“ Hear, hear !"")—which had rendere@it such that they be 

ter When, however, the copies of the amended be 




















without than with it. 
them, they would be able to weigh the extent of the evils which the bill had 
9 rsaagl for his own part, he believed them to be such as rendered it wholly impossi- 
: the House to agree to it ultimately. He said that with great regret, because 
whic h po woe on the 28th August, seeing the last remnant of the two great measures 
quthonieet hed the result ofall their labours during that session. Time had been lost, 
resonates been luced in the minds of the public, and a disappointment bitter 
a pre oe n jad followed, which could riot fail to be productive of the most serious 
oa wien, Hear, hear !”) The right honourable ad recommended, 
: thet he with yeas cg Ba no discussion T. that upon jenn 
enter t against being supposed to yield, in 

suiallest degree, to the propriety of Ee cncthtncts in po ng 4 

, U - 


After a few i 
= pees inaudible words from Colonel & 


The period was now come, in whi. ; 
ped cheers)—in which the eetnar ¢ is great-eou 
ingly—and in which, if great organic q sat 
e@euntry came to be conside: , the blame 
gach a convulsive discussion, if he m 
voured peaceably to ameliorate 


Here the conversation was closed. 


Previous to the recepti i 
; ption of the bill from the Lords, a sharp dis- 
€ussion arose on the presentation, by Mr. petition from 
Ludlow, praying the House to hasten = elacomddbopes of 
P Cers to stop reform.” Mr. CHaRiTow the 
inne tat the Hanes af Beane ete naa 
u quse of Peers was ul i i 
Mocratic tendency of the House of = P “Mn, Haws, Dr 


| ai 


Ba.tpwin, and’ Mr. Scartert, spoke a few words; and Mr. Stautr 
complained of Mr. Charlton’s unnecessary warmth. He understood 
that Mr. Charlton was not long since the inveterate opponent of the 
Corporation of Ludlow, which he now eulogized. The petitioners, he 
was informed by a trustworthy correspondent, were highly respectable ; 
and he would ask Mr. Charlton what had become of the counter- 
petition, signed by between fifty and sixty persons, of whom thirty were 
corporators? ‘Mr. Cuar ron said, that the High Bailiff had told him 
that one boy had signed the petition nine times. In attacking and de- 
fending the Corporation, he had still been consistent. Mr. Porrer 
said, that Mr. Charlton had been a member of the Birmingham Poli- 
tical Union, if he was not mistaken. Mr. CHARLTON believed that he 
had been a member of the Union; but he had never attended its 
meetings. The petition was laid on the table. 


2. IrntsH Cuurncn Rerorm. 


The House of Peers, on Monday, went intoCommittee on the Irish 
Church Bill, on the motion of Viscount MELBOURNE. 

The first clause on which any discussion worth notice took place, 
was the 7th; which places the management of the revenue to be derived 
from rent- charges in lieu of tithe in the hands of the Commissioners 
of Land Revenue. 

The Duke of WetitncTon objected to deprive the clergy of the 
management of their own funds ; and moved an amendment, to the ef- 
fect that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be substituted for the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 

Lord Duncannon explained the great inconvenience which would 
arise from making the collection of the revenue the duty of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, who had no machinery for the purpose. He 
epposed the amendment. . 

After a brief debate, in which Lord Hatuerton, Lord PLunxet, 
and Lord Rion, took part, the Duke of WELLINGTON postponed his 
amendment; and the clause was passed. 

Clause 10th, which authorizes the reopening of the compositions, was 
opposed by Lord Extenzoroucu; who said that it was their Lord- 
ships’ duty to amend the bill, and the responsibility of rejecting it would 
rest on Ministers. 

The Bishop of Lonpon, Lord Wicktow, and other Opposition 
Peers, also spoke against the clause. 

Viscount Me tsourne strongly supported it, as the compositions 
were frequently most unfair to the landlords and the 


. 40th enacts that tithe compositions shall be increased or 
moneling to the price of corn during the previous seven . 
| pORGU proposed to strike it out. 


: for the clause, 35; against it, 126; majo- 








gar he clause, 91. 
The principal debate of the evening*was on clause 6!:t, the first of 
a series ending with the 88th, which provided for the suppression of 


sinecure benefices and the appropriation of the surplus to the purposes 
of education. 


The Earl of HapptncTon called upon the Committee to omit all 
these clauses; which he designated as calculated to effect the destruc- 
tion of the Irish Church. e discussed at length the details of this 
ae of the bill; and was proceeding with a warm eulogium on the 

rish clergy, when he became confused, lost the thread o: his discourse, 
and with an apology to the Committee, concluded abruptly by moving, 
that “ clause 61st be omitted.” 


Lord GLEnEte briefly defended the clause. 


The Bishop of Lonpon opposed it with much vehemence; and at 
tributed the brevity and feebleness of Lord Glenelg’s speech to the 
stings of his conscience, which would not allow him to jusiify such 
measures in peace. As to the present bill, 

There was either an overwhelming necessity for it, or there was not. 
there was not, the thing was at an end—it destroyed itself. Ifthere was, he 
would ask what were adduced to show that the same necessity did not 
exist in 1835. He was prepared to prove that the condition of the country was 
not a changed since then. The noble lord had said that it was neces- 
sary to paci 4 the people of Ireland; was the measure proposed to their Lord- 
ships one fit for that pu ? The seeds of discord in Ireland were religious 
differences: was the extirpation of the Protestant population the mode to be 
adopted for appeasing them? .Gemeral education for the poor had been adverted 
to: he admitted the nesessity of a general system of education, but he much 
doubted the policy of supplying it entirely gratis. In this opinion, especially 
as it related to Ireland, was sustained by the concurrent opinions of Mr. 
Leslie Foster, Mr. Grant, and the other gentlewen whocom the Education 
Commission in that country. But if it were a boon aecessary to be bestowed 
on the people of Ireland, why make the Church alone liable for its expense? 
Why not make the landholders, the people themselves—both classes more im- 
mediately interested in it—contribute to it? If gratuitous education were 
deemed absolutely necessary, why did not the proposers of the bill rather try am 

iment tried with some success—the arepnetes of a sum of. the 
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ptblicmmoney for a certain period? They would then be enabled to test their 

ing or impairing the established institutions of the coun~ 

g x ¢ they might do in that respect would be far wiser, as well at 

more than to put their hands into the pocket of the Church, and de- 
fray, as they. proposed to do, the entire at her expense. 


But the bill was to pacify Ireland, Lord Glenelg must know the 
thing to be impossible— 


4 _Had-notevery proposed for that purpose signally and lamentably failed? 
; Had not every Cae to restore the golden age in that pen : 
} Successful? The misfortune was, that nothing having 


2 been eminently un- 
reland for its object 
was final—nothing appertaining to that country finality. He mis- 
took: the bill re their Lordships contained a principle of finality, but it 
was of a nature destructive and annihilating to the Established Church. 
make no pretensions to the gift of Cassandra, but he would say to the 
House, Pass this bill, and you may add to it, ‘‘ From the year 1840, or an era 
not more remote, the Church of Ireland ceases and determines for ever.” Pacify 
Roman Catholics! those who from the time of Gandolphe to Doyle—no, he 
would not mention Doyle, because he was gone to his account—but from Gan- 
dolphe to M‘Hale—to M‘Hale, who far out-Heroded Herod, and described the 





Protestant Church as*the ido} of Juggernaut, as a vampyre, as a blood-thi:.ty 
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monster, as a badge of conqu.st, and as a token of servitude! Pacify them! 
would it not be the same in their eyes after the bill should have passed as 
before? would it not be equally obnoxious and equally to be gat rid of ? would 
it mot still be a badge of conquest or token of servitude : would the extinction 
of seven or eight hundred parishes and the starvation.of their clergy change ita 
character in their eyes; or rather, would it not naturally excite them to get 
rid of the remainder? Was the goodly tree of Protestantism to be stripped of 
its branches first and then cut =a and cast into tlie fire, to appease them ? 
Was the pacification of the Catholics to be effected by offering up the Protes- 
taxit Church as a holocaust ? ; 

He was certain that the truths of religion came with the greatest 
effect from men holding a certain station in society— 

He was not an advocate for luxury, but he did consider it a most amusing 

aradox to maintain that to reduce the Protestant clergy to poverty, was the 

tt and surest method of advancing their authority and influence. It was a 
paradox reserved for the month of August 1835, to attempt to controvert which 
would indeed be a. waste of argument. Something had been said about the 
Protestant clergy being missionaries in Ireland. Would a clergyman be less a 
mitsionary if he happened to have 2002. or 500/. a yea ? Was notievery mis- 
sionary despatched to foreign ‘parts provided with a stipend never below, and 
moet-firequently above that amount? And was jt to be said thata missionary 
eould effect Jess with 500]. a year than he would with 3002, a year, or with 

+ & year than he would with 200/.? Really, to answer such statements, 
he could not call them arguments, was a waste of their Lordships’ time. 

The Marquis of CLanricanve observed, that the Bishop of Lon- 
don had spoken of the Irish Protestants as if there were none but 
Protestant inhabitants in that country, and no religion but the Pro- 
testant— 

But their Lordships sat there—not all Protestants—to afford justice and pro- 
teetion equally to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, whether Catholics or Pro- 
testants. The real question was as to the necessity of the measure; and that 
was to be found in the condition of the Irish Church at the preseat moment. 
It was easy enough to talk of well-endowed rectors residing as wealthy gentle- 
men and magistrates in that country ; ‘but were the Irish clergy actually such? 
At this moment there were four-fifths of the tithe in Ireland not paid, and 
which, without this bill, would not be paid. In point of fact, the Protestant 
Establishment could not be maintained in its existing condition. It was a 
mockery to say that it was now effective. The Irish clergy at present were 
indebted to the amount of 750,000/. to the people of this country ; and would 
that people continue to allow their money to be thus wasted? He had always 
looked on tithes as the property of the State, originally devoted to ecclesiastical 
purposes, but which might be diverted to others by the State. 

The Earl of Wrxcuitsea supported and the Marquis of Conyne- 
HAM opposed the amendment. 

diord Piunxer said, the very existence of the Established Church 
would be endangered by the rejection of the bill— 

He regretted to have heard the Bishop of London make use of language upon 
this occasion so very different to his usual tone. He regretted his attack upon 
the Roman Catholic clergy. Was the conduct or the language of one or two 
individuals to be held up as specimens of the whole body? Were he to follow 
the example, he might mention individual clergymen of the Protestant religion 
who might vie with those te whom the Bishop alluded. The Bishop com- 
plained that names were imposed upon the Protestant Church to bring it into 
odium, and mentioned Juggernaut. He thought they had done with Jugger- 
naut. The fact was, that the name was first brought forward by a Protestant 
gentleman at a Protestant meeting, and he applied it to the Roman Catholic 
Church ; upon which oceasiona Reman Catholic culled out, that he knew more 
of Juggernaut than he did. However, were he to have recourse to comparisons, 
he could mention instances among the Protestant clergy of equal violence, in- 
temperance, bigotry, and hypocrisy. 

It should not be forgotten, that for two hundred and fifty years they 
had.endeavoured to establish the Protestant religion in Ireland, and 
what was the result? 

Why, there were 860 parishes with not fifty Protestants, and 150 parishes 
with not one Protestant. If the bill had no other effect than to get rid of this 
offensive anomaly, it would do much good. Talk of robbing the Church! Why, 
the robber of the Church was he who received 500/. or 600/. a year, and did 
no duty for it. This, however, they never heard ealled robbery, but a cry was 
raised when it was proposed to apply any part of the revenues of such parishes 
to the education of the People. 

They had all heard of the Second Reformation in Ireland, which 
was to make all the Irish Protestants— 

He believed that some thought they actually saw the finger of God in that 
seeond Reformation. They all knew how it ended. He trusted most devoutly 
that he should never seca third Reformation. Lf that consummation’ which 
they desired was ever to take place, it would be not by individual conformity, 
but by prejudice being removed from the great body of the people insensibly— 
by-a change occurring without their knowing it was in progress. The educated 
Roman Catholic in Ireland of this day was no more like the Roman Gatholic of 
a hundred years ago’ than he was like a Protestant. The Roman Catholics of 
the two periods were totally different beings. The present Roman Catholic, 
as Compared with reference to the Roman Catholic of former times, might ‘be 
considered a very good Protestant. The way to bring them still closer together, 
appeared to him for the preachers not to be constantly pointing out the differ. 
enees that existed between them, but to expatiate rather on their points of 
resemblance. 

Phe Earl of Ropew trusted that their Lordships would agree to the 
amend ment— 

He trusted that in the division their Lordships would show that the House of 
Lords were not to be put down by any set of individuals who might endeavour 
to‘rouse the spirit of the country to overrule their Lordships’ independent 
judgment. As to the threuts which were to be heard abroad, having reference 
to their conduct on this occasion, he trusted their Lordships would prove tothe 
country by this vote of to-night, that if the Peers of England were to fall, 
they would fall in preserving the deatest rights of Englishmen, and in pro- 
—" Protestant faith, which there was an attempt made now to destroy 


by a ‘faction, under the influence of what.was called the spirit of the age. (Op- 
ition cheers.) 


other side of the House— 
assertions they had plenty. 

3 Marquis of Lansdowne would tell the noble lords opposite, 
that however desirous they might be to separate the Appropriation 
clause from the rest of the bill, they could not do it— 

With this clause they would lose that provision for the Chureh of Ireland 
which the clause was calculated to secure. The Bishop of London said he 
would support the Church of Ireland as if the country would one day become 
Protestant : the experience of two hundred years, confirmed by that of the 
lastdifty years, told them that there was no probability of Ireland becoming 
generally Protestant so long as they acted under that delusion. “To consider 
all the acts‘and establishments in Which Ireland was interested with’ reférencg 


(A laugh and cheers)—arguments they had none— 





He cared not for the arguments of the noble lords on the 





to-her becoming some day Protestant was likely to make her less Protestant 
than she otherwise would be, He believed that it was because they had so acted 
—because they had so blinded and deluded themselves—that they had intro 


duced that state of things which the Bishop had not entered into, because it ; 


would not suit the purposes of his arguments. While this alee had been 
in operation, Romanism had gone on progressively increasing ; so that wherever 
Protestantism was 1 to 8, it was now in the proportion of 1 to9. He could 
hardly suppose the Bishap to be serious, when he argued, that in England they 
had'‘less heed of an Established Church, because the Protestants were so nume- 
rous while io Ireland we had the greater need of it, because there the Pro. 
testants were so few. That principle, if good for any thing, would go to this 
extent, that the amount of the establishment ought to be in proportion to the 
smallness of the nuinber of its votaries. The principle amounted also to this, 
that that ought te be the established religion which was the religion of the 
minority. This'would be in direct: opposition to the course which was taken 
in Scotland. The Act under which the Established religion of that country 
existed, recited as a reason for the change, that their religion was the religion of 
the majority. He had not the smallest idea, however, of transferring the Esta. 
blished religion to the religion of the majority in Ireland. He must admit that 
the case of that country was one singularly complicated and artificial. Even if 
their Lordships could reconcile to themselves such a transfer, he’ thought it 
would be attended with every species of eviij and danger. Ministers were com~ 
pelled to adopt a measure of an anomalous nature, that being a great anomaly 
with which they had to deal. The more they delayed the remedy, the worse 
the disorder would become, and the more difficult of eure. 

Lord Brovcnam entreated their Lordships to bethink themselves 
of the condition to which the Irish clergy would be reduced if the bill 
were rejected— 

It was mighty easy for a noble earl on the bench opposite, than whom no one 
could ever express himself more honestly, more sincerely, and therefore, in his 
mind, more satisfactorily—it was mighty easy for that noble earl, in his great 
enthusiasm for the Church of Ireland—in his misplaced zeal for the cause of the 
Protestant clergy — to say that he was prepared to lay down his fortune or his 
life in the cause of the Protestant Church and defence of the Protestant minis- 
ters, for whom the noble earl had so great a respect: it was mighty well 
for the Bishop of London to say; ‘ Let us die for the Church of Ireland: let us 
fight the battle of the Church of Ireland on English ground,” and it was also 
mighty well and mighty easy for the noble duke on the bench opposite to say, 
“Tam prepared, on behalf of the principle, to make any sacrifice.” It was 
mighty well for all this to be said by the noble duke and the right reverend pre- 
late and the noble earl; but there were two ways of making a sacrifice, two 
ways of laying down fortunes, two ways of Jaying down lives. The one was to 
say you were ready to do it, when you were certain you would not. be called upon 
to. do so; and there was also another way somewhat similar—the doing it not in 
your own person, doing it vicariously, and as it were by proxy. You say you 
will lay down your whole fortune, and consent to starve, before you will assent 
to certain propositions ; butéall the while you are making that assertion, you 
know very well you will never be called upon to fulfil it; though you do know 
that, by the course you are taking, you are causiug others to starve—actually and 
positively to starve—not one by one, not one here and one there, but every- 
where and in ail parts of the country — actually and positively to starve, in the 
way that, figuratively speaking, you say you are willing to starve yourselves. 

After a few words from Lords Wicktow and Haruerron, 


Lord Mrrsourne said, it was right that their Lordships should move 
with their eyes open—that they should understand their actual posi- 
tion— 

It was only right that they should contemplate the consequences of their own 
actions, and that they should be Jed to consider with proper feelings of regard 
and humanity the destitute situation in which they were about to leave the 
Protestant clergy of Irelind by their decision on those clauses. A noble lord 
had told the House, that it was the duty of their Lordships to make such 
amendments in this bill as they deemed proper, without regard to consequences 
—that it was their peculiar province to render this defective bill more perfect— 
that there were in the bill two parts, ene good, the other objectionable—that 
their Lordships ought to erase the objectionable part, and then throw upon the Go- 
vernment the responsibility of proceeding with the other part. Now, the two parts 
of the bill which the isoble lord proposed to separate had been deliberately united - 
by the House of Commons. They were connected, too, by reason and by com- + 
mon sense; they were united and cognate; and it was impossible to settle one 
of them in any manner that would be satisfactory to the People of England and 
of Irefand, without settling the other at the same time. ‘ I shall therefore con 
elude,” said Lord Melbourne, “ by saying, that if your Lordships shall carry 
this vote, as 1 expect that you will—if you shall determine to leave these clauses, - 
out of the bill, I will not be a party to proceeding further with it—( Great . 
cheering from the Ministerial benches)—and I shall decline to send it back to - 
the House of Commons in a shape which would compe) that House, both in 
form and principle, to reject it entirely.” (Cheers from the same quarter.) 

The Duke of WrLiincron hoped that the amendment would be car- 
ried, notwithstanding the threats of Lord Melbourne— , 

The noble viscount had stated that the tsvo parts of the present bill, as well the 
part which their Lordships evinced a disposition to consider as the part which they 
seemed to think it was their duty to reject, were intimately connected and iden- 
tified with each other. Now, he had Jistened attentively to the course of argu= 
ment used upon the present occasion, and with equal attention he had perused 
the documentary evidence which the Government had thought proper to lay 
upon the table of the House; but, nctwithstanding, he must say he was wholl 
unable to trace the connexion alluded to. The more he examined and considered, 
the more convinced he became, that, even taking into view the frightful degree of 
spoliation which the bill would perpetrate, and carry to account every thing , 
which could be wrung from the unfortunate subjects to whom it referred, the 
whole amount which could be procured—and to procure it, it would be neces~ 
sary to destroy the funds created under another bill—would not exceed 40,000, 
a year. And.was it for such a purpose, ‘he asked, that the whole Establish- 
ment was to be destroyed ? 

He much regretted Lord Melbourne’s resolution not to. proceed 
with the bill in case he should be defeated in the approaching division—- 

It was his desire to give Lord Melbourne every support in his power the 
carrying on of the King’s business; but Lord Melbourne was not to oseect 
from him that, with a view of enabling him to effect that object, be shoul 
in performing the duty he owed to his Sovereign and his country as a yor 
of their Lordships’ House of Parliament. Ia conclusion, he must say t ~ 
considering the manner in which the measure had been brought forward in the 


‘other House of Parliament, and taking into view all that passed either in Par- 


liament or beyond’ its walls upon the subject, he did think it was not quite fair 

that all the responsibility for the failure of the bill in its present shape | ho 

be thrown upon those of their Lordships who, upon the approaching division, 

should vote for the rejection of the-clauses now before the Committee. sala 
Lord Brovenam said, that the clause was a money clause, and its 

rejection would destroy: the bill, according to the well-known regula~ 

tions of the: House of Commons. 

' Lord Lynpwunst’ said; it-was not a money clause. 
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Lord. Duncannon asked the Duke of Wellington, if he was aware, 
that if the bill were carried, the rejection of.this clause from it would 
e the collection of tithes under severer enactments than those 
which existed at present? He hoped that Lord Melbourne would 
persevere in his resolution not to go on with the bill. 

The Committee then divided: for the clause, 40; for the amend- 
ment, 138; majovity against Ministers, 97. So the clause was struck 
out. 

3. Derence or Prisoners; OFFENCES AGAINST THE 
Person; CariraL PUNISHMENTS, 

Last night, Lord Denman called the attention of the Lords to three 
bills which lay before them— 

The first was a bill for giving prisoners the full benefit of defence by counsel, when 
placed on their trial. The opinion which he entertained on the subject was so well 
known that he need not repeat it, The subject had been referred to a Committee, who 
had paid great attention to it, aud heard a vast deal of evidence bearing on it, That 
evidence exhibited much difference of opinion, and, as it was not yet printed, he did 
not feel competent to form a judgment as to the conclusion that should be drawn from 
it. Under these cirenmstances, it was quite manifest that this bill could not proceed 
in the present session. The regular way would be to fix a day for the next stage, and 
then to move that the, bill be read a second time this day six months. During the 
recess, he would take an opportunity? of looking into tht evidence, and of forming his 
opinion as to its effect. He would state now, that there were some provisions in the 
bill which he could not agree to at all, One was, giving a right to the accused party 
to cali on avy gentleman at the bar to undertake his defence, under an act of Parlia- 
ment. This, he thought, would be a very great hardship on individuals who were at- 
tending to their professional duties, The second bill was for rendering offences against 
the person punishable in a more severe manner than they now were. Lord Brougham 
had intimated that very considerable difficulty would be experienced in making any 
alteration in thislaw. He should, therefore, take the liberty of moving, in the next 
stage of the bill, that it be read a second time this day six months, There was a third 
bill, for taking away capital punishment in cases of conviction for stealing letters, or 
committing sacrilege. ‘To the provision for removing the punishment of death from 
these offences he conceived that no reasonable objection could be made. He should, 
therefore, move with respect to this bill, that it should be read a second time on 
Monday, and that their Lordships be summoned to attend, (Lord Brougham—* To- 
morrow.” ) Well, then, to-morrow. The severity of the Jaw, with reference to these 
offences, had in so many cases ceased to be carried into effect, that it was thought 
better to remove the extreme punishment altogether, With respect to that part of the 
bill which related to sacrilege, he begged to state, that a noble viscount had inquired, 
whether it ought not be extended to Scotland and Ireland? In consequence, he had 
seen the Lord- Advocate of Scotland and the Attorney-General for Ireland, and had con- 
sulted them on the subject, The Lord-Advocate was of opinion that there was no ne- 
cessity for extending the law to Scotland; but the Attorney-General for Ireland 
thought it would beneficial if it were extended to that country. He should therefore 
move, that the provision which respected sacrilege should be extended to Ireland. . 

Lord Broveuam said, in1eference tothe Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, that 
it was a subject surrounded with difficulties. His own feeling was in 
favour of the bill; but the evidence pressed upon his mind, and raised 
doubts that he had not entertained before. Under these circumstances, 
he could not press the bill this session. 

Lord Harrowsy, Lord Denman, Lord Croncurry, Lord Limerick, 
and the Duke of WELLINGTON, each spoke briefly ; but the three latter 
Peers discussed the propriety of rejecting the Irish Constabulary Bill, 
instead of the subject before the House. 








4, Scottish Cuurcu Commission. 


The Earl of AsERpEEN last night called the attention of the Lords 
to the Scottish Church Commission; the composition of which had, 
he maintained, given universul dissatisfaction, on account of the un. 
friendly sentiments entertained by. some of the members of it to the 
Established Church. He particularly complained of Mr. Dick being 
on the Commission; and read a passage from his admirable work on 
the subject of religious Establishments. The powers intrusted to the 
Cothmission were perfectly illegal. He denied that the King had any 
authority over the Scotch Church. He was not even a visiter; and it 
was not competent for him to issue a Commission with such powers as 
were conferred on this. If matters had gone too far to allow the Com- 
mission to be withdrawn, he hoped that, at least, Lord Melbourne 
would improve its composition. 

Lord Metzourne defended the Commission, and the impartiality 
with which the members of it had been selected,—of which the alleged 
uniyersal dissatisfaction might be taken as some proof. He had read 
Mr. Dick’s book, which seemed to be a very cautious and temperate 
production ; and the author of it, he should think, must be a very pro- 
per person to conduct the inquiry into the funds of the Church. He 
altogether repudiated Lord Aberdeen’s doctrine that the State had no 
control over the Established Church of Scotland— 

He would ask Lord Aberdeen, if he seriously meant to say, that if there was an 
allegation made of any abuse in any of the vital and fundamental principles of the 
Chureh of Scotland, that it would bé beyond the powers of the King, or of Parliament, 
to issue a Commission to inquire into such an allegation. That was a reductio ad 
absurdum. It was holding out higher pretensions for the Church of Scotland than was 
ever attempted by the Roman Catholic Church in her proudest days, It was precisely 
the objection which the Roman Catholic Church brought against the Reformation : 
for the Roman Catholic Church then said, the laity cannot reform the Church, but 
the Church must reform itself. (Cheers.) It was precisely the doctrine’of the Church 
of Kome in regard to the Reformation: it was no other and no less. He considered 
that such a proposition was not only against law, but against reason and common 
Sense, The same might be said with regard to the property of the Scotch Church. 
C No, 10!” from the Earl of Aberdeen.) Well, the subject was a good deal mixed up 
with Seotch law, and he did not exactly follow the statement of the noble earl; but at 


all events he understood that th t the Scotch CI yas as liable toi ir 
as/any other property, nat the property ofthe Scotch Church was as liable to inquiry 


5 . 
Lord Wappivcron and the Duke of Buccuevcu spoke against the 
Commission ; 


3 which was defended by Lord Minro and the Marquis 


of BREADALBANE, Lord ABERDEEN said a few words in reply; and 
the discussion was closed. 


; *5. Tue War 1n Spain. 

h The Marquis of LonponpErry moved on Wednesday, to discharge 
the order of the day in the House of Peers ; and made the motion an 
ys ao impugning the conduct of Ministers in issuing the Order in 
ouncil authorizing the levy of troops for the Queen of Spain’s 
prembbves and especially animadverting on Lord Melbourne’s denial of 
5 genuineness of the proclamation of Don~ Carlos, by which 

creigners employed by the Queen were ordered instantly to be shot. 
calls ‘ace that it was the duty of Lord: Melbourne to have ascer- 

7 es 'e genuineness of that document ; as his statement on the sub- 
Senin, rome se ee gr in the force lately despatched to 

ade - 2 " 
from the Opposition benches. foe e amidst constant noise and talking 
Lord Mrtnovnwe defended the conduct of Government— 
He'wav prepared toshow that the support-which had been given to the-Go- 





vernment of the Queen of Spain—which had been recognized by his. Majesty— 
Was not on account of any opinion entertained or interest existing as to t 

of making the disposition of the Crown of Spain which had been done, 
still less from any desire on the part of ‘his age Ministers to uphold 
particular form of government in that country. hatever might be the i 
terest of other nations, he was convinced that it was the interest of Engl 
that Spain should be strong—that Spain should be united—that Spain show 
be peaceable—that Spain should be prosperous—above all, that Spain should 
independent of all foreign nations. ( Cheers.) This was the opinion on whi 
he acted; this was the opinion which was entertained by himself and col- 
leagues ; and they thought that the course which had been pursued by them 
although this opinion might be open to some remarks and objections—was 
best calculated to produce the effect and result they so anxiously desired. ‘ 

He had certainly thought that all parties engaged in the war were 
entitled to the benefit of the Elliot Convention ; and he disbelieved the 
the genuineness of Don Carlos’ decree, in common with parties in Panis 
and Bayonne, who were supposed to be well-informed— 

He had been too willing to believe that no person at the present period OF 
time, and under the circumstances of modern warfare — whatever might be’ the 
cause in which he was engaged, or whatever might be'the nature of the wat, 
or however his passions might be excited against the party opposed to hima» 
could resort to an act of such horrid barbarity, for which there was no parallel, 
except in a decree issued ia the most bloody and revolting period of the French 
Revolution. He repeated, that the only precedent for the decree of Don Carlos 
was that issued by the National Convention in 1794, ia which it was declared 
that no quarter should be given to foreigners taken in arms against Frances, If 
he regretted any thing in the speech of Lord Londonderry, it was that he, being 
a Peer of the British Parliament and a General Officer in his Majesty’s service, 
should mention the decree of Don Carlos without using one single word of cons 
demnation respecting it—without using one single word of regret that it hi 
been issued—without uttering one term of indignation, which was called for by 
the natural character and colour of such a proceeding. ( Cheers.) 

The Earl of Carnarvon regretted that the decree of Don Carlog 
had been issued: it was certainly most unfortunate. He dwelt for 
some time on the alleged cruelties of Mina and others in the 
Queen’s service ; and severely censured the conduct of the Spanish 
Government to the inhabitants of the Basque provinces. 

Lord Broucuam defended the policy of Ministers in regard to 
Spain ; and complained that Lord Carnarvon took a one-sided, squint- 
eyed view of the subject. In allusic.. to the decree of Don Carlos, 
he said— 

His noble friend could not believe this favourite to be so bad as he had now 
turned out to be. There was no choice now but to believe that Don Carlos 
had been guilty of the most shameful breaches of solemn treaties, and of cruelties 
which were unexampled and unparalleled in the most troubled periods. There 
could be no longer the least doubt but that Don Carls had issued an order 
which reflected infamy on him who issued it, but which, to the honour of Spaist 
be it spoken, and to the greater infamy of.him who issued it, the Spanish troops 
refused to obey. : 

The decree had been called by Lord Carnarvon an “ anfortunate 
decree ”— 

Aye, in the same sense, then, in which robbery was unfortunate—murder 
was unfortunate—and the most shameful breavhes of faith were unfortunate. 
According, then, to the noble earl himself, the man whose example he hat 
quoted as a palliation for the conduct of his hero, was among the unfortunate of 
men. ( Cheers, and cries of ‘No, no!”) If ever he had heard an expressiom 
clearly and distinctiy, it was that used by the noble earl ; and, if necessary, he 
could swear that the word ‘‘unfortunate” was applied to the decree of Dom 
Carlos. Such was the nature of the decree that issued from this very humane 
and just prince. 

The independence of Spain must always be a primary object with 
the British Government— 

The first duty of England in this question was to promote the tranquillity of. 
Spain—the peace and the prosperity of Spain; but above all, to secure the ine 
dependence of Spain—above all, and before all, to insure the exclusion of all in= 
terference in the affairs of Spain by ail foreign powers. He should regard it as 
a great evil for England as well as for Spain, to see the flag of France wave over 
one single square yard of the Spanish territory. (Zoud cheering.) This was 
not a new opinion, but one he had entertained, with his noble friend at the 
head of the Government, long before he held office ; and he had never changed 
his opinion on the subject. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON deprecated discussion of this subjeet > 
and maintained that Lord .Brougham’s speech was unwarranted by 
what had fallen from those who had preceded him. 

The Marquis of LonponpErRy briefly replied; and the conversas 
tion closed. 

MiscELLANnEous SUBJECTS. 

IMPRISONMENT FoR Dest Britt. In the House of Lords, en Tiess 
day, Lord AsusurTon presented petitions against this bill ; which he 
said was but a following out of the abstract theories of dilettanti Re& 
formers. Lord BrovcHam hoped that the House would not be led 
away by Lord Ashburton. The House of Commons had not exa- 
mined witnesses, but volumes of evidence had been taken before the 
Commissioners— : pe 

He knew that some of their. Lordships did not like to hear Commissioners 
talked of ; but these were Commissioners that none of them would object to. 
« Dilettanti) Reformers,” indeed! Yes, he would tell them who was at the 
head of these “dilettanti Reformers,” Sir Frederick Pollock was the dilettante 
Reformer. Was there ever a more notable slip made by unhappy, man than by 
Lord Ashburton? (Zaughter.) The noble lord thought that by the use of 
this phrase he alluded to him (Lord Brougham); but the noble lord was 
wrong; the real allusion, however it was intended, was to the King’s Attorney 
General,—the Attorney-General, too, under the very Government of which 
Lord Ashburton formed a part. Sir Frederick Pollock was a man of great 
knowledge and experience 

Lord Lynpyursr—“ And a Reformer.” (Laughter. ) ° 

Lord Brovenam could not admit that charge against him to be trae, 
( Laughter.) i “ 

Lord Lynpuurst—“ In all things but in law, a deliberate _Reformer.™ 
( Laughter.) ' : 

Lord Beoucuam must defend Sir Frederick Pollock from the charges which: 
his friends, the men with whom he had acted, sought to bring against him at 
this moment. (Zaughter.) But this he would say, thatif Sir F. Pollock was, 
now a Reformer, he was what he always had been—he corsinny had. 
changed ; but he was at the head of those whom Lord Ashburton had qui 
as ‘* diletianti Reformers.” 

| Lord Lywowvursr said that a body of evidence had been taken by the Come 
Lord Braoucaam—*“ It was printed, 
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Lord Lyxpuvnst—*“ And had been printed; and the House of Commons 
that sufficient, especially as that House could not examine witnesses on 
wath.” He did not find fault with this; but as the House of Lords had the 
~—s examining witnesses on oath, it need not follow the — of the 
louse of Commons. He much respected Sir F. Pollock, but should not pin 
his faith upon Sir F. Pollock’s sleeve. 
Here the conversation dropped; it being the general feeling of the 
House that the bill should not be proceeded with this session. 


Cuantry Commissioners Brit. On Tuesday, the Marquis of 
Lanspowne moved the second reading of this bill. Lord LynpHurst 
it. The object of the bill was to appoint thirty Commission- 
‘efs to inquire into charities, twenty of whom were to receive salaries— 
The bill originated in the recommendation of a Committee of the other 
House: at the of this Committee was a gentleman learned in the law, and 
‘of great Parliamentary talent and information, but who entertained strong feel- 
ings on this subject. They had not the evidence on which the Committee of 
‘the other House proceeded to recommend a legislative enactment. They had 
no evidence, they had heard no statement to prove the necessity of a measure of 
this nature, or to show the propriety of agreeing, at this late period of the ses- 
sion, to this bill. In the absence, therefore, ef such statement and such evi- 
dence, he was not disposed to accede to the second reading of a bill to pay twenty 
Commissioners to inquire into the charities of England and Wales. The bill 
ad also passed through the other House without any discussion whatever. 
The Marquis of Lanspowne said, 
The bill was the result of an investigation before a Committee of the House 
ef Commons, which had heen appointed to see how the important inquiry in- 
trusted to the former Charity Commissioners could be brought to a close. The 
@pinion of that Committee was, that it was expedient to appoint sucha large 
number of Commissioners as would enable them to conclude the inquiry within 
a short period ; and with this view the bill limited the time during which they 
ahould receive = emoluments to the Ist of March 1837. Under the circum- 
stances, he thought there could be little doubt as to the propriety of appointing 
.@ large number of Commissioners. 
Lord Lynpuurst repeated his objections to proceeding with the bill. 


Lord Metzourne thought, that if the mode of proceeding was right, 
the less.delay there was the better. But 

_The Marquis of LanspowNne postponed the motion for the second 
reading; and a message was sent to the Commons for a copy of the 
evidence which bad been laid before them. 


Turnip Tirues Bitz. On the motion of the Duke of RicumMonp, 
bill was read a second time in the House of Peers on Wednesday. 
object is to prevent tithe being levied on turnips drawn from the 

field where they grow to feed sheep; a late decision of Lord Lynd- 
hurst having authorized the claim of tithe in those cases, and rendered 
the interference of the Legislature necessary. 


_Tivues Recovery But. This bill, which enacts that tithes under 

value of 10/. due from Quakers, and persons objecting on account 

of religious scruples to pay tithes, was read a second time on Wednes- 
day; after some opposition from Lords Rosstyn and SA.iszury. 


Inisu Constasutary Bitt. Lord Duncannon moved the second 
reading of this bill on Wednesday. Lord RopENn moved that it be 
read a second time that day six months. His principal objection was 
to the clause which conferred upon the. Lord Lieutenant the power of 
appointing Inspectors of Police, which the Magistracy now possessed. 
Lord Farnuam, the Earl of Wicktow, Lord FirzcEra.p, and the 
+ of WINCHILSEA, supported the <agaendment. Lord Winchilsea 
salG— > 

He was opposed.to this measure, because he regarded it as one of the three 
instalments which were agreed to be paid to an honourable and learned Member 
of the other House, in consideration of the support given by that individual to 
his pe ore Ministers. The first instalment was the spoliation of the pro- 
perty the Church ; the second instalment was the reorganization of the Police 

ce, 80 as to confer on that honourable and learned Member a power of in- 
Spencing the appointments to that force; and the third instalment was to be 

harged by a measure which had not yet reached their Lordships’ House, 
haviog for its object an alteration of the reformed representative system of 
Ireland. When these measures should be passed, the whole Government of 
Ireland would be transferred into the hands of that individual. 

The Marquis of CLanricarDeE, Lord BroucHaM, and Lord HatHER- 

Ton, supported the bill. Lord GLENELG said that the clause ob- 

to by Lord Ropen should be omitted. Lord Duncannon 
remarked, that if the noble lords opposite were determined to resist 
every thing for which Mr. O'Connell might ever happen co have voted, 
it would be idle for Ministers to attempt to legislate upon any subject 
eonnected Treland. 

On a division, the amendment was carried, by 51 to 39; and thus 
the bill is lost. 


Great WesTERN Raitway BI. 


‘ 


On Thursday, Lord Wuarn- 


>». CLIFFE presented the report of the Committee, in favour of the Rail- 
© way, and moved that it be agreed to. J.ord Kenyon opposed the 
.motion— 


There were circumstances connected with this Committee which were 
eunprecedented during the thirty years that he had had a seat in that House. 
‘Phe Committee was very numerous, and they sat forty-one days. Many of 
them were desirous to ascertain what were the real merits of the case, and 
attended the Committee. He was a member of it, and a perfectly unbiassed 
one. He obtained from the Clerk an account of the number of times each 
member of the Committee attended, and the greatest number of times any 
member attended was forty-one. The final division which took place was 
thirty-three on one side, for the bill, and thirty-one against it. Of the thirty- 
three there were some who attended for the first time when the division took 


Lord Carsery and Lord Wuarnc irre defended the conduct of 
the Committee. The Duke of BuccLeucn considered that the best 
line had not been chosen. The Duke of CumBerLaNnp was opposed 
tothe Railway. There was a good deal of discussion ; which ended 
in the report being approved of by a majority of 50 to 28. 

“ Last night, the bill was read a third time, and passed. It was then 
to the Commons ; who agreed to the amendments, and the bill was 

to the Peers. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS | cteenee ¥ Birt. In the House of 
as, on Monday, this bill passed through the Committee; he 


sent 
retu! 


only important alteration being one made, on the motion of Lo 
CLEMENTS, to the 49th clause,—to the effect ‘that tenants having a bene- 





ficial interest in their land er houses to the amount of 101. per annum 
over the amount paid to the landlord and other outgoings, should be 
entitled to vote. This amendment was opposed by ‘Sic W. Fou.ett, 
but supported by Mr. O’ConnEtt and Lord Morretn, and carried. 
On the question that the clause so amended should stand part of the 
bill, the numbers were—for it, 69; against it, 27; majority, 42. 


Duty on Grass. In reply to a question by Lord Sawpow, on 
Monday, Mr. Sprine Rice said, that 

He intended that the reduction of the duty on glass and the drawback should 
commence next quarter—that is to say, on the 10th of October.’ It was not 
proposed to make any allowance for stock on hand; but, in order to prevent 
the interruption to the manufacture, parties continuing it would be permitted 
to bond it, and to take it out after the 10th of October. Thus, he thought, 
a positive advantage would be secured without any injury to the trade: 
but for consideration for the trade, he should have been prepared to make the 
reduction at once. 

LirE Assurances Duty. Mr. Rice, on Monday, also stated that 
he intended to make some reduction of the duties on policies of life 
assurance for small sums— 

He meant to propose that on all policies of 507. and under, the duty should 
be 2s. 6d. ; that on all policies of 1001. it should be 5s. ; and with policies of 
500/. and upwards he meant to do nothing. This would be the scale; but if 
he had wished to give relief to all classes, it would be nearly impossible to guard 
against fraud, since insurers to the extent of 500/. would split their policies into 
five of 100/. each, and would thus injure the revenue. 

Mr. G. F. Youne's Potitics. Mr. Younc complained, on Mon+ 
day, of the pain, injury, and inconvenience he had suffered from a 
remark of Lord John Russell, when alluding to the composition of 
the York Bribery Committee, that he (Mr. Young) was an opponent of 
Ministers. Lord Joun RussExt said, in reply— 

‘¢ I spoke at the time what struck meat the moment; and I believe that my 
impression was derived from some divisions in which I had seen the honourable 
Member. One of those occurred at the commencement of the session, and 
others upon some amendments of the Municipal Corporations Bill; and F 
therefore said on the sudden, as I cg gra was the fact, that in four out of 
five divisions, the honourable Member had voted against the Government. I 
by no means wish to say that on the whole he may not be reckoned one of our 
supporters; and I believe that, looking at all the divisions since we came into 
a my statement will be found erroneous. To a certain extent, therefore, I 
heg to correct it, and I hope hereafter that I shall have to correct it still more. 5 
hope that I shall have to say, that of all the supporters of the present Govern- 
ment, the most steady, uniform, and constant, is the honourable Member for 
Tynemouth.” ( Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Younc said, he had always voted with Ministers with pleasure, 
and opposed them with regret. 


MarriaceE Act AMENDMENT Bitt. The report on this bill was 
considered on Monday. Sir Witt1aM Fo tcett moved to restore a 
clause struck out of the bill last week, which made all future marriages 
within the prohibited degrees null and void. This, after a brief dis- 
cussion, was carried by 75 to 17. As the bill now stands, all marriages 
within the prohibited degrees will be illegal in future, but all (of affinity) 
hitherto celebrated, and for the dissolution of which no suits were 
pending on the Ist of June, are rendered valid. The report was them 
agreed to. 


Lectures Pusriication Birt. This bill was read a second time, 
on Monday, on the motion of Lord Advocate Murray. On Tues- 
day, the House being in Committee, Mr. Waktex moved the omission 
of the second clause, which protects lecturers. from the piracy of their 
lectures. 

Lord Joun Russ£tt opposed the motion— 

His view of the matter was, that lecturers should have the same protection 
as authors had. At the same time, he was of opinion that it should be full 
competent to newspapers and other publications to make extracts from su 
lectures, and pass comments upon them, with a view of affording the public an 
opportunity of judging as to their merits. Unless this permission were ac- 
corded, he should not support the bill. 

Mr. WaKLEY agreed that private lecturers should have equal Fn 
tection with authors; but he could not see that suchlecturers as those 
at Bartholomew’s Hospital (who on the aggregate derived an income of 
80002. a year from this source) were in any respect entitled to a similar 
protection. 

The clause was carried, by 29 to 9; and the remaining clauses were 
agreed to. 


Miit1ta Estimates. The House of Commons went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply last night; and, on the motion of Lord Howick, 
voted 218,000/. for the charge of the Militia. 


WotverHanmpron Inquiry. Lastnight, Lord Jonn Russert asked 
Mr. Thornely, to what part of the evidence given at Wolverhampton 
he intended to draw the attention of the House? Mr. THornstt 
said, that the conclusion he had come to on reading the evidence was, 

That the Riot Act ought not to have been read ; and the military ought not to have 
been sent as they were, through the streets; for there was no riot except at the Mar- 
ket-place and opposite the hotel. His object was to prevent interference of this kind.. 
He believed that this House, and he was sure that the country at large, felt great jea-- 
lousy on the subject of military interference. The resolution he intended. to move 
was, “ That this House having taken into its consideration the minutes of evidence 
taken at Wolverhampton, as to the proceedings which occurred at the close of the 
South Staffordshire election, and the introduction of the military into that borough on- 
the 27th May last, when several persons were wounded, is of opinion tha 
should be immediately adopted to secure the administrdtion of justice and the preser- 
vation of the peace in that borough, without resorting to military force. se 

Lord Joun Russet said, that the Magistrate appeared to him to 
have acted to the best of his ability. He was fully aware of the aan. 
sity of improving the system of Magistracy in the country. 5 fo. 
Vituiers was happy to hear that Lord John was in favour of a St~ 
pendiary Magistracy. 


Lost Brits. Sir Jonn Camesett last night moved the appoint. 
ment of a Select Committee to search the Journals of the House < 
Lords, to ascertain what had become of two very important bills = 

up from the Commons, one relating to the Execution of Wills, and the. 
other for reforming the law relative to a ae ee 
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bar all the bum-bailiffs—all-the yaolers—the geiitienien who, served the useful 
arpa of sham ‘bail-and ali-the.attornies—( Laughter. a theérs); and ‘from ‘these 
* truth-speaking-and. disinterested witnesses. their Lordships wotila he doubt hear that 
the law of arrest for debt was a most excellent law, that it never was 10 “any one in- 
stance abused, and that it would “give great dissatisfaction to the country if it wére 
Dbolished —( Continued laughter);: and pon such evidence the Abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Debt Bill would shure the fate of other measures sent from that House to the 
Lords. , ‘ 
After some discussion, which is unintelligible in the reports, the 
motion was withdrawn. 


ComMPENsATION TO Mr. BuckincHam. Last night, there was a 
good deal of conversation on the bill for authorizing a grant of money 
from the East India Company, to Mr. Buckingham. The SPEAKER 
decided that the-bill was. a_ private bill, and must go through the preli- 
minary forms of private bills.“ But that did not prevent Sir Joun 
Hosnouse and Mr. Bucxincuam from speaking at length on the sub- 
ject, the latter in defence of his claims to compensation. At length 
the SPEAKER interfered, and the bill was withdrawn. 











. he Court, 

Tue King:and Queen, with a distinguished party, went to Egham 
Races on Tuesday. - ‘ 

On Wednesday, his Majesty attended by Sir Herbert Taylor, came 
to town to hold the usual Levee. The presentations were very few, 
and the company generally much smaller than usual. The King dined 
with Lord and Lady Erroll, at Richmond, on his return to Windsor 
Castle; which he did not reach till the next morning. 

On Thursday, the King and Queen again attended Egham Races. 


Che Metropolis. 

Meetings have been held, during the week, in several of the prin- 
cipal Metropolitan parishes, to petition the House of Commons to 
reject the Lords’ alterations in the Municipal Bill. Among them are 
the parishes of St. Marylebone, St. Andrew Holborn, St. Matthew 
Bethnal Green, St. Ann, St. Luke, St. Giles, and St. George Blooms- 
bury. The Marylebone petition received 3051 signatures of house- 
holders in twelve hours. 

A splendid specimen of the great American aloe, the stem of which 
is twenty feet high, may now be seen in full flower at Bute House, 
Old Brompton: ‘There are upwards of nine hundred flowers on the 
plant. Viscountess Dillon, to whom the plant belongs, has given her 
gardener permission to show it to the public for his own benefit. 


The plan which has lately been adopted by the Metropolitan Magis- 
trates, to prevent prisoners under sentence from holding conversation 
with each other,‘is likely ‘to prove abortive, so far as communication 
is concerned, Papers -have ‘lately been circulated at Id. each, to 
instruct, persons.in the system of conversation by signs, as at the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb; and some of the more expert thieves 
have-thoroughly learned it,’and become schoolmasters to their brethren 
of the craft. As the restriction does not extend to prisoners committed 
for trial, an éxcellent cpportinity is afforded .of their becoming profi- 
cients in the art,'so as to enable them’to converse with each other when 
undergoing the punishment which awaits them on conviction; and 
they might'thereby form the most diabolical plots without chance of 
detection. The system has begun to work already; for prisoners who 
never see each other except at chapel, embrace that opportunity of 
making their wishes and determinations known.—Evening Paper. 

On Saturday, the furze on Clapham Common was set fire to by an 
incendiary ; being the third time during the last few weeks. The in- 
habitants in the neighbourhood, aided by the Police, extinguished the 
fire, after about two acres of brushwood and furze had been destroyed. 
A lad named Billet was examined before the Magistrates, on a charge 
of being the incendiary; but the evidence against him was insufficient, 
and he was discharged. 

Mr. Riddle, the son of a gentleman residing near Lambeth Palace, 
was thrown from his horse, when riding on Monday evening in the 
Regent’s Park, with so much violence, as to fracture the back of his 

head; and in about two hours he died, after suffering extreme pain. 

Robert Swan, a private in the Scotch Fusileers, was committed 
4rom Bow Street on Tuesday, on‘a charge of extorting a watch and 
money from a gentleman residing at Carshalton, Surry, under a threat 

- of imputing to him a disgraceful offence. 








Che Country. 

In all parts of the country, meetings continue to be held in favour 
of Corporation Reform. - Since our last publication, we have accounts 
of assemblies, more or less numerous, but all actuated by the same 
Spirit of determination not to be balked by the Peers, in the following 
places,—Newcastle.upon-Tyne, Great Yarmouth, Bury St. Edmund's, 
Carlisle, Whitehaven, Trowbridge, Bolton, Beverley, Hull, Northamp- 

“ton, cauperents Chesterfield, Uxbridge, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
Dartmouth, Deal, and King’s Lynn. A memorial, very numerously 
signed, has-been transmitted from Liverpool to Ministers against agree- 
ing to any material alterations in the Municipal Bill. The Sheffield 
petition was signed by 10,000 persons. There is to be a great meeting 
- Of the Yorkshire Liberals, at Wakefield, on Monday next. 

At the contest in Halifax, in January last, the number of registered 

electors amounted to 648, The present list, subject to the Revising 


ant scrutiny, contains 926 individuals, making an accession 


io or several weeks past, the Committee for securing Mr. Wortley’s 
election have been most unfortunatel engaged in a dispute with a 
rman of a legal firm, respecting their charges for business done 
bata | the progress of the elettion. The Committee stoutly main- 
bs S¥ the charges were exorbitant, and required a large remission ; 
€ solicitor, on the contrary, peremptorily insisted on ‘the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing less than the bill.” On Tuesday, the Chair- 
‘man of Committee, Joseph Armitage, Esq. had a legal process served 
egainet him 5 users the Sateraen of Oe long robe may expect ere 
; esantly pro! employed, in settling the dis- 
pute of these friends of order and aed Be aay Mercury. 
owing to the presence of 


Among: the 2 
pany, were, the Duke de Nemours (just arrived from. Fi tag 
Prince of Saxe Weimar, Duke of Dorset, Lord Albemarle, Lord 
Paget, the Marquis Conyngbam, Lord Cavendish, and Admiral Tol- 
lemache. Tbe running seems to have been of a rather ordinary: de- 
scription, and does not require particular notice. On Wednesday, the 
racing appears to have been of the same character; but the King was 
absent, and the weather unfavourable. . 

On Thursday, their Majesties were again on the course; and at the 
conclusion of the races, witnessed the performance of a. troop of 
mountebanks and tumblers, with evident delight. The running was 
very good on this day. 


Sir Thomas Champneys has addressed a letter to the editor of « 
provincial journal, complaining of the lecture which he received from 
the Chief Commissioner of the Insolvent: Court on-his late discharge 
at Winchester, and alleging that he bas been plundered of 53,0001. by 
one individual. 

The column in commemoration of the brothers Richard and John 
Lander, and recording the fate of the former, is advancing towards 


completion at Truro. It is very eligibly.situated for effect, and will be 
a very handsome landmark when finished. ; 


people.of distinction, as well as the commonalty; - 


Shocks of an earthquake were felt on Thursday last at Preston, 
Blachford, Clithero, Kendal, Blackburn, and other places. in Lan- 
cashire. There was a good deal of shaking of beds and ringing of 
bells : many persons were frightened, but none hurt. 

The Manchester mail on its way from Carlisle was overturned in the 
streets of Penrith, on the 2lst ; owing, it is understood, to the horses 
taking fright from lightning. . A gentleman who was on the roof was 
killed. The guard and the coachman were both hurt.—7Zyne Mercury. 

The Emerald coach was overturned on Tuesday night, on its road 
to Birmingham from London, near Fenny Stratford ; and John Webb, 
the driver, being thrown under the body of the coach, was killed. 
The accident was caused by the breaking of the axletree of the near 
forewheel. 

A fire broke out in a tallow- warehouse at Barnet, on Sunday morn- 
ing: it was communicated to several”houses in the neighbourhood 
of the Market-place, and destroyed property. worth 50,000/.. ; 

On Wednesday afternoon, a stack of corn on the farm of Mr. 
Galt, near Romford, was set on fire by lightning, in the midst of vio- 
lent rain; and notwithstanding the exertions of the neighbours, the 
fire spread to seven other stacks and a barn, all of which were burnt 
down. f 

Miss Eliza Stafford, said to be a-young lady of good family, and 
lately come into possession of 14,0007. was arrested on Thursday, at 
a public-house in Greenwich, dressed as a sailor, in company witha 
gentleman also dressed as a sailor, with whom’ she was ‘about to elope. 
She was taken to London by a constable; who; it is said, was ordered 
to release her when they arrived there.» ‘The cabman who took the 
parties to Greenwich betrayed the secret of their escape, 





IRELAND. , 

Mr. Perrin has been appointed a Judge of the Irish Court of King’s 
Bench, Mr. O’Lougblin Attorney-General, and Mr: Richards Solici- 
sor-General. Sergeant Woulfe, the Catholic barrister, is the Liberal 
candidate for Cashel, lately represented by Mr. Perrin. 

The Belfast election commenced and terminated on Tuesday, in the 
return of Mr. Dunbar, the Tory candidate, by a majority of 80 to 75. 
The cause of this cutting short of the proceedings was a decision of 
Mr. O’Dwyer, the Assessor, who refused to receive a vote which he, 
as Registering Barrister, had allowed in 1832; and for which he had 
given the usual certificate. This decision disfranchised so many of 
Mr. Tennent’s voters, that it was deemed useless, to keep open the 
poll. Ata meeting of Mr. Tennent’s friends, the following explana. - 
tory resolution, among others, was passed. ; 

“ That, in consequence of the decision a made by the Sovereign’s Assessor, 
upon the invalidity of a.certificate which stated the qualification to be out of a house 
and shop,-—a decision the more unexpected, because the certificate in question had heen 
signed by himself, and was founded Se an affidavit on which he had himself adjudi- 
cated, and which certificate had passed, without ig oe at two previous elections, — 
a large proportion of the constituency of Belfast have been disfranchised, of which, ° 
upon the closest examination, the decided majority were ascertained to be supporters 
of Mr. Tennent.” ; 

The decision of the Assessor will not be submitted to; for the 
electors will present a petition to Parliament against the return of Mr, 
Dunbar. 


Mr. Power, Member for Waterford county, died on Monday night. 
Mr. Villiers Stuart and Mr. J. M. Galway are mentioned as can- ' 
didates to succeed him. 


The electors of Drogheda held a public meeting on the 11th instant, 
and passed the following resolution; which, it will be seen, is highly 
complimentary to Mr. O’Dwyer— 

“ That we cannot allow this, the first public meeting held in this town since the de« 
cision of a Committee of the House of C ted our respected and invalu- 
able representative, Andrew Carew O'Dwyer, Esq., without expresing in the stro 
manner our unabated confidence in him, and our gratitude for the honest and 
manner in which he invariably discharged his duties as Member of Parliament for this 
town and county; and our deep regret that a gentleman should be substituyed for him, 
to whom nine-tenths of the inhabitants are determinedly opposed.” . 

In his reply to the letter in which this resolution was forwarded to 
him, Mr. O’ Dwyer says— 

“ I believe the public generally are now fully acquainted with the facts qnverted 
with the loss of my seat, and I am quite careless of the future attempts of my - 
ants to injure me.  Itis, I own, a source of deep regret to me that the nof one man, 
and he a bitter political partisan, and.q.v: onent of mine, s me 
from the present Parliament. 1t woul be, indeed, most gratifying to me to form one of 
that body of Ind dent Rep tives of the People who are now engaged in work- 
ing out good reforms in our institutions. I should have been happy to cooperate w 
the faithful Irish, and the generous English and Scotch Mem tho, with unpreee- 








ndep 


dented energy and determination, are struggling to procure f couptsy, 
and tocement the empire in the indissoluble union which equa not aa 
to effect. I should have been proud, too, to have given at this crisis, ™ 


ministration that governs us a steady support in all the measares which they wouhd 
adopt for the public improvement; but I can only regret that eveots have taken from 
me the power of representing effectually your wishes and your interests. 


Upwards of 4002. was subscribed by Liberal Members of the House 





commenced on.T: ; 
the King and mepes on, Tuesday ; and, 


large party, the course was well attended by: 


of Commons towards defraying the expense incurred by Mr. O’Dwyer 
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in defending his seat against two petitions ; but that gentleman posi- 
ttively declined accepting the money. 

' ‘Mr; Shea Lulor has been sent ‘down by Government to Tralee, to 
‘Gnquire into certain charges against Henry Brownrigg, Esq., a Magis- 
“trate'and Chief Constable, for conduct pursued by him whilst assisting 
‘the Reverend Conolly O’Neill in the coflection of tithes, with a party 
of police and military.— Times ‘Correspondent. 

The great fishery case tried at Donegal Assizes, has ended in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff—6d. damages and 6d. costs; thus establishing the 

ocexelasive right of the Irish Society to the whole of the salmon fishery 
)?in'the Foyle to the sea, and from which they derive an income of from 
*ABO00l to 10,0001. a year. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor having had a dispute with a Mr. Coghlan, at 
an inti in Cork; respecting a racing-bet, the parties met to fight a duel. 
Mr. Coghlan had ‘the first fire, and missed ; Feargus then magnanimously 
fired his pistol in the air, and the affair terminated. 





SCOTLAND. 
Mr. Frederick Dundas intends to contest the representation of 
Orkney against the sitting Member, Mr. Balfour, in the event of an 
election. His politics are Whig, and he has every prospect of success, 
He has already issued an address to the electors, and has commenced 
&@ canyass. 

Three hundred and four claimants have been registered for Aber- 
deenshire. 

The following is the number of electors qualified for Elgin—old 
gonstituency, 576; additional qualifications, 42; total, 618. 

In Fifeshire, the Tories objected to:22 voters, and could not affect 
ne. In the Kirkcaldy district, the Liberals registered 84, the Tories 
only 84,. In Cupar, the Liberals added to their numbers 89, the 

_ Tories.68; giving the former a majority of 71, in addition to that of 
467, which Captain Wemyss the Reform Member had at the last elec- 
tion over Colonel Lindsay. 





PMiscellaneous. 


The Committee on the Orange Lodges sent an invitation, on Tues- 
@ay, to the Duke of Cumberland, to attend and give evidence in expla- 
nation of the difference between the assertions in the Duke’s letters 
and the written and oral testimony laid before the Committee, The 
Duke, no doubt for cogent reasons, has declined the invitation. Lord 
Kenyon has been examined by the Committee; but his mode of giving 
evidence is said not to have been very creditable to his Lordship. He 
refused to give up the secret signs and pass-words of the Orangemen ; 
and it was with difficulty that he'could be made to admit the fact of 
his own cognizance of the formation of Orange Lodges in the Army. 
But the fact was, however, brought home to him; and the following 

ial, proclamation and summons, which was published in the Stan- 
wd of Monday, was probably occasioned by what passed in the Com- 
@ulttee. 


“TO THE MEMBERS OF THE LOYAL ORANGE INSTITUTION, ETC. ETC. ETC, 

“ Having learned, through the especial information of the Deputy Grand ,Master 
af England and Wales (Lord Kenyon] that, owing to acknowledged indiscretion 
r negligence on his gwn.part, F~} @ like indiscretion or negligence, as he reports; 
the - of other officérs uf the Orange Institution, many grants of Warrants cr 
@enewals of former grants, have without my kuowledge, and Contrary to my..de. 

determination, been issued from time to time in contravention of the 
order of the late illustrious Commander-in-Chief, his Royal Highuess the Duke of 
York—this instrument is signed. by me, and countersigued by the Deputy ‘Grand 
aster of the Orange [nstitution of England and Wales, for the purpose of ‘declaring 
all warrants held by any akira in avy regiment belonging to his Majesty’s 
service, must henceforth be considered as null and void. It having been further noti- 
fied to me by the Deputy Grand Master of England and Wales, that an irregularity 
dnconsistent with the due construction of law has, by his oversight, been allowed to 
ep into the last published rules and regulations of the Society, by which district 
es are acknowledged to exist, instead of distiuct warrants issued to individuals. 
_ © This is also to require a special meeting of the Grand Lodge, at No 9, Portman 
Square, on Tuesday, September 1, at eleven in the forenoon, to correct such mistake, 
“ Erenesv, Grand Master. 

* Aug. 24, 1835. * Witness, Kayyon, Deputy Grand Master.” 

It is said that there is abundant evidence to prove that the Duke of 
©umberland himself must have known and sanctioned the formation of 

» Orange Lodges in the Army, notwithstanding his solemn denial. But 
_ ere long we shall have positive information on this point. 

The. Morning Chronicle has very opportunely published a letter 
written by the Duke of York in 1821, resigning the cflice now held by 
the Duke of Cumberland, on account of the illegality of the Orange 
Association. The following is an extract from the letter. 

“ T have learnt, within these few days, that the Law Officers of the Crown and other 
eminent lawyers are decidedly of opinion that the Orange Associations, under the oath 
_mdministéred to their members, are illegal. Under that circumstance, and from the 
moment that [ had satisfied myself of the existence of this objection, it became my 
“duty, as a subject of these realms, and more particularly in the station which 1 hold in 
them, to withdraw myself from an office and from an association of which I could no 
longer be a member without violating those laws which it has ever been my study to 
_mphold and maintain,” 


On Tuesday, the Tory Peers assembled at the residence of Lord 
. Lyndhurst, who has been regularly installed chief of the faction. 

The Ex-Speaker, Lord Canterbury, has received notice to quit the 
Speaker’s house in September. This step has not been resorted to be- 
fore it was necessary. There are some people who will never take a hint. 

veetMorning Chronicle. [Has the Chronicle any thing to tell us of the old 
furniture, originally paid for by the public, which Lord Canterbury 
ffered to sell to the public, and which the Tory Lords of the Trea- 
sury, during the pure Administration of Sir Robert Peel; agreed to 
‘take on the needy and greedy Lord’s own terms—500I. ?] 
Captain Hindmarsh, of the Royal Navy, the Governor of the new 
~eolony of South Australia, attended at the King’s Leyee on Wed- 
nesday. Captain Hindmarsh was presented to his Majesty by Lord 
Glenelg: 

The Lords Committee on the Great. Western Railway Bill have, 
“after an‘inquiry that has continued for the almost unprecedented period 
of forty-six days, determined on their report. The report, contrary to 
expectation, is in favour of the bill; which now will, without doubt, 
“pass into‘a law. Such was-the interest felt in the measure, that up- 
wards of fifty Peers voted. The majority in favour of the bill was 
twelve.— Chronicle, 








_also arrives. 


On Thursday, Lord Brougham delivered the judgment of the 
House Of Peers in the ease of Sir George and Lady Warrender, .con- 


firming thesdeeree of the Scotch Courts, by which the parties were 


divorced. 





Last,night’s Gazette contains the following account of ‘the average 
assets and liabilities of the Bank of England, from the 2d of June to 
the 25th of August. 





Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation .,.,..,...«»€ 18,340,000 | Securities .,.......-..c£26,964,000 
Deposits ...vecccosecese 12,308,000 | Bullion .eseseserreese 6,326,000 


£30,648,000 £33,290,000 

The sentence of the Court-martial ,held at Galway on the 8th of 
June, on Lieutenant Sir James Douglas Hamilton Hay, Acting Pay- 
master of the Thirty-sixth Depdt, bas been just promulgated. Sir 
James was arraigned in four charges, the substance of which was, that 
he had overcharged the officers in their wine-accounts; that he had 
fraudulently charged the mess-fund with a sum of money, and had torn 
out the leaf in the ledger to prevent the overcharge from being detected ; 
and that he had entered to the private account of an officer a larger 
sum than had been actually paid. On these charges he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be dismissed the service; but recommended 
to merey, on account of length of service, and the unprovided state of 
his numerous family. The King has affirmed the sentence, but al- 
lowed the prisonerhe value of his commission. 


The George the Third, a convict-ship, Captain Moxay, was-lost in 
April last, at the mouth of the Derwent, Hobart Town; 132 persons 
perished, mostly convicts. 

A private of the Eighty-fourth Regiment, named Pilkington, has 
been shot at Jamaica, by sentence of court-martial, for stabbing a cor- 
poral in the execution of his duty. 





Enciisu Opera-House.—A melodrama, ealled the Old Oak Tree, was 
brought out at this theatre on Monday night, with complete success, which 
it well merited ; for it is very pleasing and interesting, and was extremely 
well performed. It is founded on the remarkable escape of M. De Latude, 
a gentleman who had languished for many years in the Bastile, in conse- 
quence of having given some offence to Madame De Pompadonr, the mis- 
tress of Louis the Fifteenth. The hero of the piece is De Latude himself ; 
who is represented as owing his liberty to his own singular energy and 
perseverance, aided by the devoted attachment of a poor girl, Mariette 
Delorme, whose benefactor he had been in his better days. When the 
piece opens, he is immured in his cell, employed on the rope-ladder 
which he constructed with amazing perseverance out of his clothes and 
linen, while Mariette, inhabiting a garret in the neighbourhood of the 
Bastile, earried on a correspondence with him by means of carrier- 
pigeons, and supplied him with intelligence necessary to the success of 
his enterprise. Suspicions are excited in the mind of Mouchard, a 
spy of the Police, who pays Mariette a domicilary visit, but is baffled 
by the ingenuity of Dame Bonval, a kind-hearted, gossiping neigh- 
bour, wha preftends,she is the inhabitant of the apartment. De Latude, 

r wers accidentally that a fellow-prisoner, in the cell 
below him, is making a similar attempt to his own. By means of his 
ladder he enables. the stranger to reach his-cell, and discovers him to 


1 be an old friend, Florville, who had been imprisoned at the same time 


with himself, and for a similar offence. They agree to attempt their 
escape together. In the interim it is discovered by Mouchard that De 
Latude is in correspondence with some one without, and he is ordered 
to.be removed into adungeon. This determines the prisoners to make 
their attempt the same night; and the incidents with which it is at- 
tended are extremely striking and effective. . In the second act the 
scenes are in Holland, to which the prisoners have escaped. Flor- 
ville appears in the disguise of a travelling mountebank, playing tricks 
on a knot of boors in the court-yard of a village inn, at which Mariette 
Mouchard, who has been despatched in pursuit of them, 
comes to the same place, and falls in with Florville, who so manages that 
Mouchard makes him his confidant, and employs him as his assistant. 
Mariette, when on the point of being arrested by Mouchard, is allowed 
to escape by Florville’s ingenuity, and pursues her way to Amsterdam, 
where she hopes to find her lover, who, in the mean time; has entered 
into the employment of amerchant, as-his-seeretary. Mouchard, with 
Florville, arrives at Amsterdam, finds means to discover De Latude’s 
retreat, and obtains the assistance of the police to apprehend him ; but, 
having heard of large sums of money deposited in the merchant’s 
counting-house, he determines on returning to his ancient occupation 0 

a thief, breaks open the desk, and hides his plunder in the hollow of an 
old oak tree. He is recognized, however, by Betrand, one of the workmen, 
who had been his companion in crime. Bertrand, watching his move- 
ments, conceals himself by climbing the tree when Mouchard returns for 
the booty he had hid in it. De Latude and Mariette, in attempting to 
escape, are pursued and seized by the Police; and, the robbery having 
been discovered, his attempt to escape naturally Jays him under the sus- 
picion of being the criminal. Of this he is acquitted by the appearance 
of Bertrand, who, leaping down from the tree, accuses Mouchard of 
the crime; and the money, found on the criminal’s person, proves the 
charge. Mouchard is taken into custody, and his intended victims re- 
stored to freedom and happiness. This is a complicated tissue of in- 
cidents, and they contain some glaring improbabilities—one of which 
is the very unlikely circumstance that so cunning a ‘fox. as  sernguct4 
the spy of police, would be so young as to trust an entire stranger wit 

the secret of his mission, and to employ him init. We do not under- 
stand, too,-how the fugitives from the Bastile, when apprehended by 
the police of Amsterdam, in compliance with a warrant from the 
French Government, should have been set at liberty because the 
Frenchman sent in pursuit of them had committed a robbery, But, on 
the whole, the incidents are well managed, and their effect is striking 
and interesting. The dialogue, too, is by no means deficient in aah 
and spirit. Serle displayed considerable feeling and energy in the hero 
of the piece; and Wrench, in Florville, exhibited an agreeable mixture 
of high and chivalrous spirit, with careless gayety and grotesque humour. 


Miss P. Horton gave great interest to the character of Mariette De- 
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lorme ; and the little part of Louise, the Dutch barmaid, was pleasingly ' 
acted by Miss Novello- 0. Smith was a most villanous and sinister- 
looking spy as could be desired. There are severvl agreeable airs and 
choruses, and a great deal of effective melodramatic music, composed 
by Mr. Maefarren. The ‘song by Miss Novello, and the drinking 
glee and chords at the ‘beginning of the second_act, are particularly 
good. . re 
We are glad to see that some of the sterling English operas of a 
former day are going to be revived. The Waterman and The Quaker 
are announced. Thisshows good sense and good taste on the part of 
the committee of management. Balfe’s new opera, The Siege of Ro- 
chelle, is to appear, we understand, very soon. ‘This too,is well; but it 
is difficult to comprehend the ‘policy of bringing forward an English 
rifaceiamento of Mercadante’s poor opera of Elisa e Claudio—a piece 
that was condemned at the King’s Theatre a dozen years ago. This 
iece-must have been in preparation before the present managers entered 
on their functions, and they do not probably find it expedient that the 
time and expense spent should be entirely thrown away,.—Morning 
Chronicle. 








POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


No intelligenee of interest has been received this morning from the 
Continent. 


The Tories pretend to entertain hopes that the Ministers will play 
the People false on Monday next. Inthe Times this morning, Me- 
phistopheles lures them to destruction. These are the words of the 
Tempter— 

“Upon the whole, we are not without materials for conjecturing that the Ministers may 
open their eyes in time to the precipice before them. The Conntry is already con 
vineed that the bill is improved in the two great points of perpetuating the rights of 
freemen, and protecting the property of municipal charters. The duty, however, of the 
Conservative Members is clear. They ought to attend next Monday in full force, and 
give a frank and hearty encouragement to every indicationin the King’s Ministers of a desire 
to act rationally on this occasion, and to separate themselves, though it be but by asingle 
vote, from the reckless partisans of violence and revolution.” 






The snare is too palpable, the trick too barefaced, to succeed. 
What! Ministers desert the Liberals and coalesce with the Tories, 
to smother their own bill! No, Lord Lynpnurst, your Lordship is 
very cunning, but you have been found out. Lord Mrrzourne was 
not born to be your dupe. 


Again we entreat Lord Jonn Russert. and Mr. Serve Rtce to 
take their tone from the Head of the Administration. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx ExcnHaner, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The prices of English Stocks have continved firm, and have even improved 
slightly, in spite of the threatening aspect of home politics; the abundance 
of money operating asa counteraction. Indeed it does not seem probable that 
any thing short of the actual commencement of war in Europe can produce 
any great decline of Stock. The long notice given of the West Indian Indem- 
nity Loan induced the suspension of the investment of large masses of capital ; 
and thus the large amount recently created appears to have been absorbed, under 
eireumstances which cannot be considered favourable for speculative enterprises 
in the Funds. The settlement of the August Account occurred on Wednesday 
Jast; and though the scarcity of Money Stock, under which the jobbers have 
for some time laboured, was remedied by the large amount of the New Loan 
which has been paid up, the market was not unusually heavy, and rose imme- 
diately after the settlement-was affected. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been chiefly confined to Spanish Cortes 
Bonds ; the market for which was on Monday very heavy, at a decline of more 
than 4 per cent. from the closing price of last week. In the course of the day, 
however, it rallied nearly to the extent of the fall; Jeaving off at 394. The 
Bonds have since touched 42, and for the last few days have fluctuated between 
that price and 41. The insurrectionary movements of the Urbanos at Madrid 
were the cause of the depressien, and the improvement may be traced to the 
fact of their suppression. 

The Portuguese and other Eurepean Stocks have continued nearly at our 
last quotations, or with slight variations ; and the only transactions of impor- 
tance during the week have occurred in Spanish Stock. 

The South American Securities are unaltered, and the Mining Shares almost 
entirely neglected. 








Saturpay, TwEtve o’Crocx, 

The English Stock Market continues steady to-day, and the business has 
been greater than usually oeeurs on Saturday. In the Foreign Market, Spanish 
Bonds are still heavy, and have experienced a decline of 1 per cent. from yes- 
terday’s prices. The other Foreign Securities remain unaltered, and with little 
doing. e P 

3 rer Cent. Consols....... 89% 4 Dutch 2} per Cents.....2.. 55% ¢ 

Ditto for Account.......... 89% 90 | French 3 per Cents .... 

New 34 per Cent. Annuities 93% 4 | Greek, 1825, 5 per Cents 
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Bank Stock 





mresesa es eve sie ore Mexican 6 per Cents....... 35 36 
Exchequer Bills.......... - 2022pm.{ Portuguese 3 per Cents..... 55 
Orbis. eek. ee Do. Regency 3 per Cent..... 85¢ 864 
Belgian 5 per Cents.ex.div. 101¢ Russian, 1822, Sper Cent.. 109% 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 86% % Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent.. 404 
Danish 3 per Cents ........ 764 7 Ditto New Scrip 5 Cent.... 19§ 19}dis 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrived—At Gravesend 


Lucretia, Muiet ‘ , August 2d, Annabella, Anstruther, from Singapore ; 24th, 
Sir Cc. M, re lead, from Bengal; and Andromache, Andrews, from Bombay, 25th, 
D i rr a m, Lyons, from China; and Prince Regent, Aitken, from Batavia. At 
3rd "St ‘ i ady Normanby, Teasdale ; and Arab, Ferrier,from Mauritius. Off Dover, 
tall Pe rat Mieldsaye, Sones, from Batavia. Off Hastings, 25th, Cognac Packet, Spit- 
Cl a tag i. anritias, At Liverpool, 29d, Fergus, Mason, from Bengal; William, 
Bete AG rom Manilla; and Horatio, Hoodless, from New South Wales; 23rd, Ca- 
ACM. Sal ides sand Alice, Hepburn, fiom ditto; and Frances Ans, Hay, from Bengal. 
pee Perfect, Snell, from the Clyde, At Batavia, April 18th, Bencoolen, Brown ; 
Wak ; x Coeur de Lion, Glover, from Liverpool. At Singapore, April 14th, Arethusa, 
L a . ield, from London, At Van Diemen’s Land, March 9th, Wave Goldsmith, from 
“iy on; April isth, Vibelia, Stephenson, from ditto; and Bachelor, Ellis, from Liver- 
ed wis New South W ales, April 9th, Lady Nugent, Fawcett, from London ; 27th, 
Quill aiuwright, from ditto; 28th, Freak, Bouch, from Liverpool; 29th, Statesman, 
nao from London; and May 4th, Lochiel, Millons, from Leith, 
Madre, cio Gratesend, Aug. 224, Robarts, Wake; and Lady Flora, Ford, for 
2th, Tntenrit Minerva, Gray, for New South Wales; 25th, Giraffe, Newburn, for do.; 


Stoddart, for China; and Bardaster, Chalmers, for New South Wales, 


Arrived—Tn the River. 
Sailed—From Gravese 


Saturpay Moryine, 
» Diadem, Airth, from the Cape. x 





nd, La Belle Alliance, Arkolj; for the Cape, 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


CANNING predicted that the House of Lords could not long co- 
exist with a Reformed House of Commons: we are now testing 
the truth of this prediction. The Peers will not yield up any 
of the abuses by which they and their satellites profit, to’ the | 
demand of the Nation for Reform ; and the Cothmons are resolved 
not to be batiled by the Peers. The question at issue then is, 
whether the People of England shall be ruled by Representatives 
of their own choice, or by the Irresponsible Oligarcby. In this 
state of affairs, it is nseful to consider the exact position of the 
contending powers. And first let us turn to the Ministry. 

We have secon Lord Mrnsourne and his colleagues tritm- 
phantly carrying measures of the greatest importance, and highly { 
approved of by the Country, through the House of Commons, | 
Those measures have either been rejected, or deprived of all that 
rendered them acceptable to the Commons, by the largest majority ] 
of Peers ever arrayed against any Ministry of modern times. 
Before the passing of the Reform Act, an Administration so-cir- | 
cumstaneed must have resigned; as, upon a dissolution of Par- ‘ 
liament, the hostile Peers could have secured the return of a ma- 
jority of Members to the House of Commons. But the tinies 
are altered; and notwithstanding the insolent inuendoes and 
reports of the Tory journals, Lord Mretsournr, backed as he is 
by the National Representatives, retains the Premiership in-de- 
fiance of the Peers. He will not, cannot resign, as long as he 
receives that support. He is bound to repay the exertions of | 
the Reformers by affording them all the aid and countenance 
which the possession of the powers of the Executive Government 
enables him to give. He must not, even for a short period, relin- 
quish those powers to men who would use them desperately and 
for the detriment of the ecommon-weal. No doubt, the reckless 
and rapacious Tories would gladly teturn to office, were it only 
for six months and with the certainty of being again ignomi- . 
niously turned out next spring. But Lord MrLsourne will not 
play their game by opening. the door to them. No—let the 
Tories, if they dare, again tarn out the People’s Ministry in the 
recess: ample revenge for the insult would be taken by that 
People’s Representatives when next they met together in Par- 
liament. 

Lord Metsourne is Premier in defiance of the Court as well 
as of the Oligarchy. He must continue to despise the rudeness 
intended to insult him in that quarter. However unhandsome 
the privileged language indulged in behind his back, however 
ill-bred and spiteful the behaviour he encounters face to face, he 
will remember that the party so conducting himself is the one who 
is degraded, not the object of his vulgar impertinence. It would 
be pitiful indeed, if one of the most populer Ministers England 
ever saw were to resign his post and all his powers of benefiting 
his countrymen on such ground. 

This, then, is the position of Ministers: they are the responsible 
rulers of the country, in defiance of the Court and the House of Peers. 
They should keep this always in mind. Nothing is to be gained by 
the sneaking arts of truckling to conciliate foes. Experience has 
proved all such efforts to be unavailing for the end proposed, and 
productive only of dissatisfaction and disgust among their earnest 
and honest supporters. Lord Mrnsourne will not, therefore, insult 
the House of Commons by proposing any thing like a compromise of 
the principle of any of the bills which the Lords have mutilated. 
In the Municipal Bill, for instance, it would be infatuation to 
give way. Had the Peers confined their “amendments” to such 
points as did not interfere with the working of the measure—suich 
as the reservation of the Purliamentary franchise to the freemen— 
rather than lose the bill it would have been right to-yield. But 
they have legislated on a principle quite opposite to that on which 
the Commons proceeded. They struck out of the preamble the 
allegation of defective charters and misconduct on the part of the 
Corporations, and consistently proceeded to retain nearly ail that 
was most hateful and corrupt in the old system. It is impossible 
for the Commons to come to any agreement with a body of men 
who legislate with intentions diametrcally opposed to their own. 
If the Ministers should unadvisedly attempt to effect a compro- 
mise, we can tell them what would ke their situation in a fall 
House—they would be abandoned by 180 or 190 of the Indepen- 
dent Members, and find themselves leaning on Tory support for the 
mutilation ofa measure which they had carried by the aid of the 
men whom they desert. Such a proceeding would be suicidal: 
it would damage them irretrievably with the Country ; and at the 
election which the Torics in their triumph would soon have, there 
would not be fifty Whigs returned to the House of Commons, 
While pointing out the consequences of truckling to the Peers,. it 
is but just to add, that the whole of Lord Mes.sourne’s conduct, 
since he has been Preinier, satisfies us that he never could sanc- 
tion any thing so degrading, so destructive of his own charaeter, 
and of the Administration which he heads. ’ 

The position of the Liberal majority of the House of Commons 
is identified with that of the Ministry, so long.as the latter main- 
tains an independent attitude. The House of Commons is Im a 
state of collision with the Court and the Peers; for, notwithstand- 
ing the unparalleled efforts made last winter to procure the return of 
Members favourable to the Oligarchy, the House of Commons on 
all great questions fairly represents the People of England. Now 
it will not become the National Representatives to return to 
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their constituents with folded arms and dejected air, saying, 
** The whole session has been wasted; we have laboured in Com- 
mittees, sat out debates, beaten the Tories in divisions, passed 
beneficial and popular measures; and yet all this availeth you 
and ourselves nothing, for the Peers have put a veto on all our 
proceedings: and the next session will be the same as this.” To 
such lackadaisical whining, the quick and sharp retort would be 
—* For what were you sent to Parliament? Why did we commit 
the public money to your charge? Certainly not to succumb to 
the Oligarchy, but to defend the rights and privileges of the Com- 
mons of England: and if you have acted as faithful stewards, 
you have done something in the way of political amelioration.” 
he fact is, that the People's Representatives are expected to 
take some step in advance. The patience of the Country will be 
tried too severely, if session after session the same game is 
to be played, and the “ whisper of a faction is to prevail over the 
voice of the nation.” But what are they to do?—that is the 
question. 

Lord Joun Russet asserted, in the debate of the 21st instant, 
on the postponement of the Appropriation Act, that the Commons 
had the.undisputed control of the public purse,—in other words, 
the right and the power to refuse the Supplies; and many other 
Members valorously chimed in with and applauded Lord Joun’s 
declaration. Is this the fact? Have the Commons, practically, 
the power which they claim? or is it one which they dare not 
exercise, though in some corner of our national history, some 
nook in our Parliamentary records, it is written that their prede- 
cessors closed the purse-strings against a Monarch who refused 
redress of grievances, though he sued for supply? If so,—if the 
power of refusing the Supplies is merely nominal, and a theme 
for schoolboys,—it should no longer be relied on as a security 
against an arbitrary and unpopular government; but the real 
state of the case should be known, and the public be disabused of 
the notion that their Representatives have actually the control of 
the money raised by taxation, although they make pretensions to 
it in claptrap speeches. It will be said that the power exists 
beyond dispute ; but it would be injurious to public credit, and in 
the complicated relations of British society iv the nineteenth cen- 
tury very dangerous, to exert it. Then again we ask, what is 
the use of that control which cannot be enforced ? 

But it is an unfounded assumption to say, that to refuse Sup- 
plies to the Crown—that is, to any Ministers whom the Crown 
may appoint—is to injure public credit. Such a step needs not 

ave any such tendency. The public money may be put in the 

keeping of Commissioners with the most ample authority to dis- 
charge all legal and just claims upon the State. Surely public 
credit would stand as little chance of injury in the hands, for in- 
stance, of the Marquis of Westminster, Mr. Lewis Lioyp, and 
Mr. BerxeLey Portman, as in those of Lord Lynpuurst, Mr. 
Grorce Rosert Dawson, and Mr. Horace Twiss. He must be 
an idiot, who would not feel as secure of his dividends, his pay, or 
his pension, were the national funds in the hands of the former, 
and others of equal stake in the country, as if they were confided 
to the keeping of any set of Ministers, Whig or Tory. Besides, 
there are two ways of looking at this question of public credit. 
Suppose the House of Commons prorogued, and no means taken 
to keep the public purse out of the Tory fingers now so eager to 
clutch it—what may follow? May not the Duke of Cumser- 
LAND's “ subjects,” the mutinous Orangemen, assemble, and try 
to establish arbitrary government? It is not supposed that so in- 
sane a project would succeed, were it tried: but what would be 
. the consequence on public credit were it known that the funds of 
the country were liable to be applied to such a purpose? It is 
for no loyal or legal end that the Orangemen in the Army have 
been seduced from their rightful allegiance—of that we may be 
- sure. It is on these Orangemen, armed and confederated, that 
the Ultra-Tories rely : would it not, then, be prudent to put the 
public money out of the reach of those who are known to be im- 
plicated in this plot? ‘Would not such a proceeding be conducive 
to the maintenance, not the overthrow, of public credit? We call 
- upon those who are startled by the idea of vesting the Supplies in 
« the hands of Commissioners, to examine the subject with their 
i eyes open, and then say whether there is greater danger of shock- 
. ing public credit by pursuing such a course, than there is in leaving 
- the funds by which that credit is maintained, at the disposal— 
. possibly-—ot the CumBERLanp faction. 

But, at all events, if the House of Commons should think that 
the difficulties in the way of limiting the Supplies are so great as 
to prevent recourse to that mode of proceeding, it will be expected 

: that, hefore the prorogation, some step will be taken to inform his 

* Majesty, as the Chief Magistrate, of the obstruction made by the 

factious Peers to beneficial legislation. The remedy lies in the 

er of the King; and it is proper that his Majesty should 

earn the way to apply it. There would then be no excuse for 

~ Royal ignorance on the subject; and the King would have to de- 

- cide whether his stand is to be with the Peopleor with the factious 

. Peers of Great Britain. Of course the Sovereign of such a 

country as this could not hesitate in his choice; especially when, 

‘ looking to former periods of our history, it would seem that a mis- 

- take on this subject may be fatal to the House of: Peers and the 
Monarchy, 

Having thus indicated what seems to be the natural, certain] 

' ‘fhe prudent and patriotic course, of the House of Commons an 
the M 


inistry, let us reflect for a moment on what'is the duty of 
People at this crisis, And here we may remark, that their duty 








as loyal subjects squares entirely with their inclination. There ig 
no design or wish on the part of the People to interfere violently or 
improperly with the exercise of the Royal prerogative. The Kings 
of England have, almost without exception, been controlled by 
favourites, male or female, by imperious Ministers, or by factioug 
sections of the Oligarchy. It is beyond question or comparison 
more honourable to the Monarch to yield to the influence of the 
vast majority of his subjects, than to any other. This is all that 
is now required. The King is expected to place himself at the 
head of his People, and to lend his aid towards the overthrow of 
abuses, under whatsoever patronage they may flourish. It ig 
the judicious and popular exercise, and the exercise to a consider- 
able extent—not the overthrow or diminution—of his prerogative, 
that is now desired, by that People for whose benefit solely power 
of any kind is given to the Chief Magistrate. 

But though there is no danger of any popular attack on the 
Royal authority, it cannot be denied that the loyal People are in a 
state of hostility to the factious Peers. Here again, however, the 
law of the land has pointed out the.mode of carrying on the con- 
test; and within the limits of that law we are persuaded the 
People will confine their operations. Their special province is, to 
be on the alert with a view to the next elections; and then to re- 
turn Members to the House of Commons who will faithfully repre 
sent their opinions. The People must not be provoked by—they 
must despise—the treasonable vaunts of the Tory journals, that 
the armed Yeomanry and Dragoons, the mutinous Orangemen 
and their Grand Masters, will be turned loose on the Liberals, 
They must recollect that a single vote of the House of Commons 
can disband all these well-paid myrmidons of Toryism; that with 
such braggarts discretion is the better part of valour, and that the 
effectual mode of dealing with them is to close the pocket, and say 
“‘ There 1s no more money here for mutineers.” 

Did the factious Peers deserve pity, their condition would excite 
our commiseration. They have cut themselves off from public 
sympathy. They stand alone in the midst of the nation, suspected, 
disliked, but not feared. It is felt by every one that their Lord- 
ships have engaged in an unequal contest. The same force which 
frustrated them in 1832 can at any time again lay them low. 
Their House is looked upon as an obstruction to good government, 
which must be removed. They have failed in the attempt to per- 
suade the People that their zeal for the preservation of the “rights 
of the freemen,” has its origin in any thing else than a selfish de- 
sire to keep up a band of venal voters in every town of the empire. 
No human being gives them credit for any honest desire to pro- 
tect the political privileges of the poor, except in so far as these 
privileges can be made subservient to the plunder of the commu- 
nity. This is the light in which the factious Peers are looked 
upon. Having lost.all hold on the public respect, they must ere 
long be overtaken by the fate common, sooner or later, to all pri- 
vileged classes. In the words of Mrirapeau, “tls finiron!:" 
extinction, in‘ their capacity of working mischief, awaits the Olix 
garchs,—and zealously have they laboured to deserve this con~ 
summation at the hands of the People of England. 





HEREDITARY JUDGES. 


Pustic attention ‘is so much engrossed with the outrageous 
behaviour of the majority of the Peers as law-makers, that com- 
paratively little notice is taken of them as judges. We are 
deceived, however, if the interference of the Earl of Fatmouts 
with the proceedings in the House of Lords in the cause of his 
sister, the “ Honourable Dame ANN BoscAWEN, or WARRENDER, 
against Sir Gzorgcz WARRENDER (who was lately her husband), 
will not open the eyes of even the most careless to the scandalous 
manner in which the Peers are accustomed to take advantage of 
their hereditary and irresponsible power as judges, to forward 
their personal views and oblige their private connexions. 

We learn from the report of the proceedings in the House of 
Lords on Monday last, as given in the Morning Post, (which we 
follow, as being the least Jikely to exaggerate the case against their 
Lordships,) that Lord BroucHam was engaged in delivering 
judgment in the WaRRENDER cause, the facts and pleadings of 
which were gone through in May last, when the Earl of Fatmouta 
moved the postponement of the judgment, until Lord Lynpuurst, 
and “ other noble and learned lords, who had taken a particular 
interest in the question,” should be present. Lord BroucHam 
replied, that he had Lord Lynpuurst's written approbation of 
every point of the judgment, (which he had submitted to him in 
writing at full length,) except one of minor consequence ; and 
then went on to state, with sufficient plainness, the object which 
Lord Fatmouru had really in view. mo 

“ Yes, my Lords, I am virtually charged with giving a hasty and unfair judg- 
ment, in a case which has undergone the most deliberate hearing and cai 
consideration,—a case in which, if any other person were concerned, judgmeak 
would probably have been given three months ago. And this charge comes 
a noble earl who did not hear a word of it. He evidently wants to have a — 
hearing in this case before the Chief Baron of the Exchequer and other leat 
lords, and so to lay the foundation for a new judgment; but it is impossible by 
the law of England to have a new hearing in the circumstances of the present 
case, where the appeal has been regularly taken and gone through, and the 
business of giving i entered on. But rehearings are useless. he Scotch 
law on the subject cannot be overthrown. Besides, postponement would be moet 


unjust to Sir George Warrender, who has already been put to great expense ef 
the delay that has taken place, and might be still further injured in his r hts 
this judgment were now interrupted, and the justice expected from this House 
delayed till next session.” 


Lord Fat mourtu disclaimed all imputations on Lord BrovcHam; 
he only wished for “ more publicity for the very importamt 
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judgment.” Lord Mansrigid supported the request.of Lord 

ALMOUTH for postponement; but Lord BroucHam would not 
give way, and took some pains to point out the hardship which 
delay would inflict on Sir Gtorncz WarRENDER— 

‘* In the present aspect of affairs, the session might be expected to close in a 
ew days; and their Lordships might put off judgment till May; for the Scotch 
Courts close before the respondent could obtain the benefit of their judgment, 
which could not be given after the session had ended. If there be any delay granted 
now, its only justifiable ground would be that there was a necessity for a new 
argument on the whole case; but this is not a thing to be allowed because one 
noble and learned lord is absent at the delivery of a judgment in which he con- 
curs—or because another noble and learned lord, who has not been present be. 
Sore, may be present next time, and may then very naturally say, that he would 
require a new hearing before he could make up his mind on points which must 
be quite new to him.” 

Still Lord Fatmovurn pressed for a postponement. Lord 
Brove nas, starting up, exclaimed— 

“* I now feel myself driven to the painful necessity of asking the noble earl, 
as he perseveres in this course, of which I clearly perceive the object—I will 
now ask the noble earl, the brother of the present appellant, if he has not 
spoken to other noble lords, with a-view to interest them in the result of this 
case? And, in particular, I will ask, has he not applied to Lord Abinger, the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer?” (‘* Oh, oh!) 

Lord FaLtmoutn, much agitated, denied solemnly what Lord 
BrovuGHAmM imputed to him: 

‘* He had never attempted to influence any Peer with respect to his opinion on 
the merits of this appeal. He had never canvassed any noble lord in any way 
that would justify such a charge. He had only asked noble lords to attend at 
this judgment, under the views and feelings he had already explained.” 

Lord Broueuam rejoined, that he understood the request to 
Lord AninGER was, to be “ present at a rehearing.” Lord Fat- 
moutTH said, **‘ Not at the rehearing, but at the judgment ;” 
which, however, Lord Broucuam maintained was the same thing, 
as Lord ABINGER would ask for a rehearing before he joined in 
the judgment. A good deal more conversation passed; and at 
length Lord Fatmoutu, waxing very warm, completely betrayed 
himself, and exclaimed—* I cannot see those most near and dear 
to me the subject of—" 

Lord Broucuam cried “ Hear, hear!” with a loud voice; 
and, leaping up from the Woolsack, said— 

* Now the secret’s out! The cause of the noble lord’s. anxiety in this affair 
is avowed to the House! This is no longer a court of justice, nor any thing 
like it. I will therefore postpone any further proceedings connected with the 
judgment under such an aspect of affairs, and enter my protest against what- 
ever may be done in it afterwards. Only for the noble earl’s indiscreet avowal, 
the public would never be led to imagine that a brother of one of the parties 
could think of sitting in judgment on a case in this House. Such a thing 
would never enter into the head of any Judgein the Court of King’s Bench, or 
any other court, where, a brother or sister was concerred in the judgment to 
be given. He would rather be in any other place than on the bench at such a 
time.” 

Lord Fatmourtn again muttered inaudibly a few words of ex- 
planation; and Lord BroveHam repeated, that 

‘¢ The noble earl’s proceedings to-day contained the most unheard-of, extra- 
ordinary, and all-but-fatal interference with the course of judicial proceedings 
in that House, which ought to be Gn example to the whole country for purity 
and integrity.” 

The upshot of the matter was, that on the suggestion of Lords 
Lanspowne and CanTERBurY, a short postponement was agreed to, 

Well might Lord Brouecuam say that the House of Peers was 
“no longer a court of justice, nor any thing like it.” Let any 
one picture to himself such a scene as we have just described, 
taking place in the Court of King’s Bench—let him imagine the 
effect on the spectators of Baron GurNEy, on the seat of judgment, 
beseeching Lord Denman and his brother Judges to delay passing 
sentence on a criminal, or giving a decree against a suitor, be- 
cause she was his sister! The most profligate Judge in the worst 
days of the Tupors and Stuarts would have shrunk from openly 
inteferrimg on behalf of a relative in his own court. But in the 
House of Peers, the Court of Appeal in the last resort,—where 
justice denied elsewhere ought always to be found pure, if not 
cheap,—where, dead to all feelings that could lead them astray 
to the right or left, the Judges should administer the law as if 
they soared above all the desires and propensities of their fellow 
men,—in this court it is unblushingly avowed by one of the 
Judges, that he not only means himself to take part in the trial 
of a cause in which is own sister is one of the two parties deeply 
interested, but that he has canvassed other “ Judges,” who have 
not heard a syllable of the evidence, to aid him in his attempt to 
Zain a certain point in the proceedings! 

.. “ord Brouguam speaks of the conduct of Lord Fatmourts as 

if it were unprecedented: the Court of Peers, he says, is “ no 

longer” a court of justice. Never before, perhaps, was the mode 
Of obtaining favourable decrees in a certain description of cases so 

glaringly exposed; but the existence of the practices so indig- 
nantly denounced by Lord BrovcHam has long been known to 

those who have examined the working of the House of Lords in 
Its judicial as well as in its legislative capacity. The evil is one of 
“old standing, and affords an additional reason for undertaking the 
‘now inevitable reform of the Upper House. 


4 


“TERRORS OF AN IMPEACHMENT." 


‘Tue Morning Chronicle says that the Duke of CumpgRLAND 
_ has been compelled to recoil from the work of seducing the alle- 
-Siance of the military, by the “ terrors of an impeachment.” Can 
Our contemporary be serious in asserting any thing so absurd? 
What fear can he have of an impeachment who is perfectly cer- 
tain of an acquittal? Who would form the court re whom 
‘he Grand Master of the Orangemen would be tried? Why, the 











Peers. No human being €an suppose for a moment that an im 


mense majority would not acquit the Duke, were his guilt proved 
as clear as daylight. What folly, then, it is to speak of an sm 
peachment, as if that were any check upon the conduct of a Peer, 
or a safeguard to the State against the machinations of any member 
of the dominant party in the Peers’ House. The People have 
been long enough deluded with the notion that they possess con- 
stitutional powers of this description, which, when the time comes 
for exercising them, are found to be of no avail; and only fit to 
adorn the pages of such writers as BLackstong and De Lous, 
like rusty old swords in an armoury. 

The fact is, that the Peers are not only irresponsible as legis- 
lators and judges—they can do what they like as individuals, with 
all but the assurance of impunity. The Duke of CumBgRLAND 
and Lord Kenyon run no risk of transportation along with the 
Dorchester labourers, convicted of an offence not more hurtful to 
society than that which the Grandees avow and glory in. Why 
are they secure in this breach of the law—supposing their con- 
duct to be illegal? Simply because they are Peers, who would 
be tried by Peers. The greatest care is taken to exclude from 
the jury, who are to try a poor uneducated creature, all who can 
be supposed or suspected to have any prejudice in his favour, or 
the most remote connexion or personal regard for him. Buta 
Peer is to be tried by his every-day associates, his relations, his 
friends, or if none of these, by men eager to preserve their order 
from the stain which the conviction and punishment of one of its 
members would inflict. It is therefore a mere mockery to talk of 
the “terrors of an impeachment.” No, look at him which way 
you will, a Peer of England is an “ irresponsible person.” 





PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, PART SECOND. 


Way are the Peers irresponsible? Why should they be irrespon- 
sible ?—These are questions which the Peers have themselves 
forced upon the consideration of the public, by their unwise con- 
duct. To give any reason for continuing to maintain the irre- 
sponsibility of the Upper House, except that it exists, and has 
existed for centuries, would be difficult, if not impossible. For it e 
will be universally allowed, that nothing is so detrimental to all that 
it is virtuous and useful in man, as the possession of irresponsible 
power. It is almost a truism to maintain, that to make a person 
liable to punishment of some description for misconduct, is a se- 
curity against misconduct ; and that to hold out impunity for wick- 
edness, is to offer the strongest temptation to be wicked. Is it not 
equally obvious, or nearly so, that men in whose hands the power of 
making laws for a nation is placed, will be more likely to makeg ood 
laws if they are liable to be called to account for making bad ones? 
is because the Peers are irresponsible—because no one can 
inflict punishment upon them for breach of duty—that they op- 
pose themselves to political amelioration, and legislate with refer- 
ence to their own selfish ends, and not the welfare of the whole 
People. It is not because they are monsters—because they come 
into the world more selfish or depraved than otier men—that 
they act in this manner. Their political position makes them 
what they are. Transfer four hundred of the most virtuous men 
in England into the House of Peers, and turn out the present 
Peerage, and it will be found—such is the effect of irresponsibility 
in the exercise of power—that the four hundred, or the majority 
of them, will soon become as selfish and negligent of their proper 
duties as those whom they had displaced. It is the system that 
is in fault; theindividuals are puppets and victims of that system. 

But it has been pretended that the Peers are, ina higher degree 
than other men, under the influence of public opinion. A pretence 
both false and foolish. Grant that their exalted position renders 
their actions known to a greater number of their fellow subjects, 
than those of men in a lower grade of society,—this is counter- 
balanced by the fact that they are allowed a larger licence: offences 
are pardoned in a Peer which would exclude’a man in the middle 
classes from the society around him. The truth is, that the Peer 
is in mo sense more responsible to public opinion than a commoner; 
and if he was not invested with greater powers for good or evil, 
his being a Peer would not in fairness entitle us—nor would it be 
necessary— to require from him any peculiar guarantees. But he 
has the power of making laws for the government of the British 
empire; and what is wanted is, the best attainable security that 
he will not abuse that power. At present we have no security 
worth mentioning. Ae . 

Instead of that.imaginary responsibility to public opinion which 
the Times talks of in 1835 (that journal held a different creed in 
1832), we want something real, something tangible, something 
that shall prevent a Peer from repeating an offence against the 
public. A corrupt, or careless, or renegade Member of the House 
of Commons, may be rejected by his constituents on a fresh elec- 
tion; a dishonest Judge may be removed on proof of his disho- 
nesty ; a cowardly or incapable General or Admiral ma ’ be dis- 
missed the service: in humbler life, the tradesman may dismiss @ 
negligent shopman, the master his saucy servant: in all these 
instances, and they might be multiplied in almost all the relations 
of life, the principle of responsibility operates—the offending party 
may be deprived of the power of repeating his offence. _ 

Now, this is the sort of responsibility to which we wish fo see 
the Upper House of the Legislature made subject. No man 
to confiscate the estates of Peers—even if their original title was 
nothing better than robbery or peculation. We would not for the 


world deprive Peers of any of the gewgaws of nobility : let their titles 
descend as at present, from generation to generation—nay, there 
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‘will be ‘tio dbjection ‘to every member of a noble family, even unto 
the'tenth cousin, assumitiga title, after the fashion of the German 
grandees; let not a quartering of their heraldic blazonry be cur- 
‘tailed—nay, Tet ‘Continental importations enrich the meagre 
achievements of ‘our English shields; let stars, garters, and 
ribands—vell, ‘blue, or green—be multiplied till the coats of the 
‘wearers look Tike a patchwork counterpane; let them keep the 
entrée at all Royal Palaces, and by all manner of ways and stair- 
cases; and have precedence at. race and county balls, secula 
seeculorum. All these enviable distinctions above the ignoble 
citizen, let them retain or acquire, and welcome: we ask only one 
concession in return—that Peers shall cease to exercise the 
irresponsible power of making laws for the People of England. 

But how are we to put an end to the present: system ?_ By 
utterly abolishing the Second Chamber ?—Much might be said in 
favour of that method. The balance of argument would probably 
be found on the side of having one legislative assembly,—that one, 
however, being far more perfectly constructed and regulated than 
the present House of Commons. The revision and more careful 
coneoction of laws, which are said—falsely, by the way, vide the 
Statutes at Large—to be derived from the necessity of having them 
discussed in two assemblies instead of one, might be easily se- 
eured by the adoption of an improved plan of doing businees in the 
Legislative Chamber; and then what would be left to counter- 
balance the advantage of having all the best men in the country 
under the same roof? This, it should be recollected, was the 
ancient practice in England. The division of Parliament into two 
Houses was a later invention. In lieu of the “drag” upon pre- 
cipitate legislation—the wet blanket on the fervour of sudden 
popular impulses—in which so much of the virtue of a House of 
Lords is feigned to reside, it might be provided that every measure 
involving great changes or important consequences should lie on 
the table for a period long enough toinsure its thorough investiga- 
tion, and also the subsidence of temporary passions. 

But we are not going to argue this unsettled question in politics, 
though it is an extremely important one. The Country is not 
prepared to callfor the abolition of the Upper House: the pre- 
judice, if not the reasons, in favourof aSecond Chamber of some 
sort, will be invincible for many years to come. 

In the mean time, we may assume that it is possible to con- 
struct a Second Chamber, that shall really be useful as a Council 
of Review. We propose, that the hereditary legislative authority 
of the Peerage should be taken away, as it has been already abo- 
lished in France; and an elective Chamber substituted for the 
House of Peers,—a change which has not yet, the greater the 
Pity. been effected among our neighbours. 

athe constitutional mode of proceeding to this end, would be for 
the King to create a sufficient number of Peers—two or three 
hundred if necessary—to outvote all who refuse to give up their 
pernicious privilege, for the good of the country. The King, of 
course, would not take this.step until he became convinced that 
the Nation requiredit; and the proper way to convince his Majesty 
that the People really were anxiows and resolved to obtain this 
alteration in the framework of the Constitution, would be to pre- 
sent addresses on the subject frontall parts of the country, stating 
briefly the reasons which impelled them to apply to the Sovereign 
for so extensive an exercise of the Royal prerogative. 

This, or something like it, might be the substance of the petition 
or address. 

May it eLeasr your Magzsty, 

We, your Majesty's. faithful and loyal subjects, approach the 
Throne of this kingdom with feelings of attachment to the 
institution of Monarchy; of respect for your Majesty as the 
Chief Magistrate of the realm; and of personal regard, for the 
disposition you have shown to promote the welfare, and act in 
accordance with the wishes of your People,—for commencing the 
improvement of our institutions, and especially for authorizing and 
introducing under the auspices of your Majesty’s Government the 
important measure of Reform in the Representation of the 
People in Parliament, so far as it has yet been accomplished. 

We have seen with sorrow and alarm, and deem it netdful to 
represent to your Majesty, the systematic resistance offered by the 
House of Peers, in the exercise of its undoubted powers as a 
branch of the Legislature, to the accomplishment of those measures 
of wholesome reform, the removal of proved abuses in Church 
and State, which we through our Representatives have called for ; 
which your Majesty’s Ministers have, in compliance with our 
demand, matured, and submitted to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment; and which your Majesty’s faithful Commons, our Repre- 
sentatives, have sanctioned. 

Deploring the continuance of this state of things, by which the 
progress of good government is impeded, our rights as citizens are 
withheld, and the peace of the country is menaced; and desirous to 
remove the evil by those lawful means which the Constitution has 
provided; we earnestly pray that your Majesty will be graciously 

leased to give to the House of Peers such an increase of en- 
ightened and virtuous members, as shall enable that Legislative 
body toset about its own reformation ; by abolishing the hereditary 
privilege of making laws—a privilege which, from the nature of 
man, must necessarily occasion abuses and‘diseontents, and which 
in point of fact a majority of the present House of Lords use for 
ng detriment of the State and the great afflictionof your Majesty’s 

eopies: 

And we also entreat your Majesty, subsequently, to direct your 
responsible Ministers to propose for Parliament such measures as 

. may be py pe na’ to enable the People to elect, periodically, 

. members of the Upper Chamber of the Legislature, as they now 

_. choose their Representatives in the House of Commons; bein 
‘ convinced that ty these means: only can the peace, welfare, an 


| 





prosperity of your Majesty’s subjects at home and abroad be 
secured. i 
There is no doubt that petitions or addresses to this effect would, 

if sufficiently numerous, convince the King of the necessity of 
adopting the steps therein indicated. The time for action is 
arrived. Our weary Represeutatives will soon be released from 
their long labours; but the work of the People will then be on} 
beginning. It will bea stirring recess! There will be perfect 
unity and simplicity of action: it will no longer be the Trish 
Charch—Tithes—Corporations —Dissenters—and the thousand 
minor grievances: all will be merged in one mighty question— 
THE SECOND PART OF Rerorm 1N PARLIAMENT, A RESPONSIBLE 
Upper House. 





euDC + + TraOmTa 
TORY DREAMERS AND INSURRECTIONISTS. 
“ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.” 

“As for the Morning Post, it goes straight to the mark, and reckons up all the forces 
which are at the dispesition of the Tories; the Army, Mavine, Yeomanry, &e. are ¢ 
for the govd cause; in awword, 50,000 Yeomanry cavalry, of which a portion is x 
mounted and equipped, are prepared to march at the first signal.and assert the prete 
sions of the Tory Lords. ‘ Now,’ adds orning Post, ‘ tet the Whigs and the Radi- 

s will quichly have envugh of it? 


cals attempt a collision as soon as they please ; 
“It must not be supposed that this prov ion is merely the ebullition of a hot- 
t ] ); the Tories in France have been say. 


headed journalist (boutade d’un journal ex 
ing these two months » Crown cannot triumph over the embarrassments of 
its position, except by favourof a disturbance (@meute); and that it must have a turn 
out”? (qu'il lui faut une journée.)— Courrier Francais, Aug. 25. 
Paris, 26th August 1835. 

Tue poet Vireit, though he appears to have shut himse!f up 
with the Muse in a cell, and studied mankind in Homer and 
not in the Forum, was still a Roman, and could not escape 
knowing the nature and movements of impotent and vindictive 
factions. In the single character of the baffled and haughty wife 
of Jove, he has summed up the most striking features of a proud 
aristocracy sulking aud spitting venom under the sense of defeat 
and humiliation. This amiable compound of the shrew and the 
termagant grafted on the queen; this Tory goddess—type and 
personification of English Toryism—dull, proud, and vindictive— 
discharges the gall with which she is bursting, in an ebullition 
precisely the same in tone, though certainly very different from 
it in language, as that in which the spirit of the Tory Lords has 
spoken, it appears, by the pen of their stipendiary. She is on her 
return from Argos, her congenial abode; and travelling post 
through the air, descries from afar the Trojan fleet laid safely up 
in the Tiber, and the people busy as bees, throwing up ramparts 
to protect the extempore huts of Troja Nova. She shakes her 
head, and declaims like another Lord LonponpERRY returning, 
after the installation. of the Whigs in office, from St. Petersburg, 
his congenial abode, and finding Reform already intrenched in 
the head-quarters. 

2 + ee ee © © © * Quod si mea numina non sunt 

Magna satis; dubitem haud equidem implorare quod usquam est. 

Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. 

Non dabitur regnis, esto, prohibere Latinis, 

Atque immota manet fatis La¥inia conjux : 

At trahere, atque morus tantis licet addere rebus : 

At licet amborum populos exscindere regum. 

Hac gener atque socer coéant mercede suorum. 

Sanguine Trojano et Rutulo dotabere, virgo ; 

Et Bellona manet te pronuba.”— En, vil. 310—319. 

It requires but the change of two or three words to Torify this 
boutade and adapt it to the use of the termagant Junonian faction, 
with which the Reformers have the happiness to live as Socratss 
with his Xanrippe ; to whose pot-de-chambre and vollies of abuse 
the mitts sapientia of the sage used to reply only by shaking the 
drops (not of dew) from his head, and remarking that thunder 
naturally followed rain. 

‘If my own strength suffice not, shall I doubt 
To invoke what powers soe’er? I cannot bind 
The gods above—I’ll stir up Acheron. 
Granted I may not bar the Whigs from place, 
And fast as fate Reform is linked to them, 
Their wedded bride; still to protract is mine, 
And to the mighty movement to oppose 
What obstacles I can: mine too it is 
With war each people to exterminate. 

At such a price, and at the people’s cost, 

Let bride and bridegroom meet; thy dowry, maid, 
Shall English blood and Irish liquidate ; 

Bellona be thy bridemaid, Miss Reform !” 

It was always expected that the termagant faction would die 
hard, evoke Acheron, conjure up Alecto, and try a rising rather 
than submit to their destiny: the dangerous reptile, though 
maimed, ceases not to quiver and swell and threaten, till it pro- 
vokes the blow which is to bruise its head and give it its quietus. 
The thing appears just now to be coiling itself up for this con- 
summation; and though it were more congenial to the temper of 
British Reform to let the dispossessed faction starve on its own 
bravado and die of inanition, yet as it cries out so loudly fora 
briefer decision, and pokes its head so invitingly in the way, it 
would be cruel to withhold from it that which it desires, which it 
provokes, and which it merits. : 

The muster of forces and interests, supposed by the sanguine 
Tory imagination to be arrayed on the side of abuses, comprehends 
all the elements of political strength but one, without which all 
the rest are chaff for the wind to dissipate. King, Lords, Army, 
Navy, Magistrates, Church, and Universities-— (the sting of the 
reptile is not in its ta7/—the tail at least is harmless)—every thing 
but the People. The Tories are in possession of all the instru- 
metits of government, but not of that for which government exists, 


‘which employs the instruments, and sometimes breaks them, 
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What isthe inference? “Hither this*Tory muster, Tike a Spanish 


caymy of 2689, is big anit warlike only on* paper; or the instruments 


of government are utterly perverted from their legitimate ends ; 


for itis clear that they cannot belong’ both to’ the ‘Tories and the 


People. ‘ 

‘A ‘faction ‘dispossessed of power, and fretting now five years in 
opposition, claims the King!—a use of the Sovereign's nam¢ for 
factious purposes tending infinitely more to the dilapidation of the 
Throne than the most sweeping measures of Reform. «Voscttur 
ex socio: a prince anxious to be on good terms with fs people, 
cannot too carefully eschew so equivocal a connesion —a king 
caunot reign at once in the hearts of Tories «nd of a nation. 
Every argument or appearance these'men adduze to prove that the 
King is with them, inflicts a blow on the Throne: therefore sane 
Monarchy-men pray with Humpurey PLunt, in the last Spec- 
tator, “Save us from our friends !” 

The faction claims the Lords,—esto / greater or less, the Re- 
formers can afford them the amouat of their claim. Only there 
is a residue of the House, righteots enough to save even Sodom 
from destruction, which does not belong to the faction. ‘This re- 
sidue, it is believed, could buy up the rest, pensions and all: as 
for worth and public spirit, it is a given quantity to0. Yet even 
the Tory Lords discover symptoms of a capacity to acquire a dark- 
ling wisdom in their generation. The Reform Bill they would 
not hear of, and rejected flatly; the Municipal Reform is abomi- 
nable in principle, and yet they submit to deal with it in detail, 
and lick the abortion in a shape more to their lordly liking. 

The Tories claim the Army, as they claimed it in 1833; yet the 
Army saved not their Borough rottenness, neither will it save their 
Municipal and Church rottenness from the Reformers’ scalping- 
knife. What Tory demonstrations the Army has since made, it 
is not easy to say; unless the occasional drawing of a bayonet on 
a vender of small-beer, and the breeding of a few. Orange Lodges 
in its ranks, be what countenances just now the temerity of the 
faction, and renders it, more suo, uproariously valorous, like a 
beaten drum. 

The Navy has this of good, that it does its duty to the nation, 
without being in any body’s way, and is as inoffensive on shore as 
a fish out of water. As well as the Army, it has only a moral 
influence, in so far as it comprehends men of intelligence, gene- 
rosity, and liberality. The Tories are here reckoning without their 
host; for it is not by spirits of this stamp that Toryism is har- 
boured anno Domini 1835. 

Of the Magistrates, so many are doubtless, in the fullest sense 
of the words, Tories, as exercise irresponsible power and have got 
the fingering of the public purse. On a small seale, they are 
enacting the part which the Tories played so many years ona 
great one; and which “ his Majesty's servants,” as the provin- 
cial play-bills have it, are so rabidly eager to perform a second 
time ‘‘ for the benefit” of the nation. They are painfully alive 
to the anomaly of a corrupt Magistracy extant without a gagging 
Government and a corrupt Parliament to protect it; and they are 
anxious to do away this political solecism, by adding what is 
necessary for the completion of the system. The Reformers are 
equally sensible of the contradiction betweer the parts of Goyern- 
Ment as now existing ; but they propose an operation which is the 
reverse of the Tory one, and removes what the latter leaves. 

The appeal to the Yeomanry is curious, as it shows in what 
direction Toryism is travelling in thought, and where it is looking 
for precedents. The Reformers, during five arduous years, have 
been meriting the esteem of both worlds by the sobriety and 
measure eyen of their most animated movements; and here is a 
brutal faction already gorging itself with dreams of massacre, and 
feeding on reminiscences of Manchester! But,as hath been said 
of the Universities, the Tories serve, as a log in water, to mark 
the ebb and flow of things. At present it is low tide, and the log 
stands “bare and naked, trembling at itself,” as says King 
Richard. The Yeomanry are a part, and in 1831-2 were a very 
active part, of the Reforming People, Does the faction hope in 

1835 to find Englishmen, however “ mounted and equipped,” be~ 
sotted enough to do their bloody work on the heads of their 
countrymen, and sabre the eaters of their corn, whose industry 
keeps up its price, for the benefit of grinding landjords? ‘Ah! 
bah! comme disent les centres.” However, the Tory assumption 
discovers the creature's native propensity to bite, and shows how 
long a wicked habit will survive the loss of the venomed tooth. 

it wasnot to be expected that anybody but menas blind to the past 
as they are to the present, would, ona calculation of political forces, 
add the Universities to the account, as an item of power. His- 
tory might make a man’s heart sink within him, on reflecting that 
he had Oxford and Cambridge on his side; for in those still re- 
treats has expired every principle and party which the march of 
the English People, since the first Reformation, has left in its 
rear, There Jacobitism lingered long after it was fairly defunct 
everywhere else ; and there Toryism is now rallying fast;—proof 
that the malady ‘is fast retreating from the other members of the 
body politic. Yet, as in the Lords, so in the Universities, or at 
least in one of them, there is a righteous minority, which com- 
prehends all that is: not stultified by port and dull routine, and 
which is generous enough to reason from love of man, and not from 
sordid love of pelf. As, however, in these venerable precincts is 
found the totality of the ingenuous aspirants to two rectories and 
a third in commendam, as well as many other adolescents, des- 
tined to thrive, in some shape or other, at the expense of 
the community, it is no wonder that the young galleries of the 











Theatre and Senate-house should so loudly call out for a transfer 
of the public purse into the hands of a party that-wnderstands so 
excellently well the art of fatting a few protégés at the expense 
of the many, 

_ King, Lords, Army, Navy, Magistrates, University, and Par- 
liament to.boot, were,.in the month of June 1789, as unanimously 
zealous in France for the conservation of whatever prerogatives 
they were severally in possession of, as the Tories can desire to be 
at this day. In defence of all that was ‘dear to them,” they ven- 
tured both person and property, with a hardihood and a frank- 
ness of which the English Tories are utterly ‘incapable. ‘They 
were, furthermore, in a manner adossés on the Holy Alliance; 
and the Austrian and Prussian bayonets, within a three days’ 
march of Paris, was an argument much more cogent and convin- 
cing than the Tory muster of mounted Yeomanry. Yet, in two 
or three brief years, men said, ‘* Where are they?” Dead or in 
exile, and the survivors destitute, in beggary, teaching the French 
language or the Freneh art of dancing. Such in two or three 
brief years was the position of that Conservative phalanx, which 
pulled the house about their ears, in clinging to-their profitable 
abuses. It may be consoling to the Tory gentlemen to know, 
that the English language is grown popular in France, and that 
teachers of that noble tongue, properly qualified, are sure of find- 
ing employment there. 

But they are, what the French Tories were not, careful of their 
skins, and instinctively sensible of approaching danger. The 
Holy Alliance, too, is out at their backs, to do the office of the 
great Devil and urge them on to their ruin. The sea rolling 
round one is a comfortable thing. We have our Tories snug at 
home, as in 1688 and in 1832; and it is a yet further ery to 
Petersburg than to Paris. Should they be squeezed into a 
louder exclamation than they have yet uttered, all that their Mus- 
covite Protector can do, will be to withdraw his Ambassador,— 
which is what they call a good loss. 

In fine, the challenge of the Post would be insufferably trucu- 
lent, if it were not immeasurably silly in the actual state of the 
country, which has enjoyed a profound calm, dimpled only by tiny 
Tory agitations, ever since the retreat of the Tories from power. 
It is curious as an indication of what the Tories would do if they 
could, If the muster of Yeomanry be aught but the bugbear of 
a Tory imagination after dinner, all that can be said is, that the 
people of the great towns should instantly enrol themselves into a 
Civic Guard, and put the Tory Yeomen metal to the proof. 

The Courrier Francais argues, that it is not the dowtade of a 
journaliste exalté, but really an indication of the prevailing spirit 
of the party, from the effervescence that has for some time reigned 
among the Paris Tories. This is a deseription of men that merit 
to figure on the Post's muster-roll. Your Paris Tory is perhaps 
the most méchant of his tribe. He brings the insolence, égotsme, 
and prejudice, which characterize the Tory in every soil; and he 
contracts ideas, which, though not inconsistent with Toryism, are 
foreign to the habits and feelings of Englishmen. He lives ina 
perpetual CasTLEREAGH régime, composed of espionage, violence, 
Machiavelism, and brutality. He sees the Police getting up 
émeutes for the Government, which pays it out of the public 
purse; and the Government profiting by the émeutes so got up, 
to wring from the people successively every advantage they pos- 
sess. Hence, no longer admonished by the proximity of sober 
English heads and good English hearts, his imagination flies off 
into an ecstatic vision of the same moyens de gouvernement doc- 
trinaires employed for the support of abuses in England and Ire- 
land; and he exclaims, like a true disciple of the Doctrine, “11 
lui faut une journée!’ Let not the good Courrier (who, by the 
by, is as sound a Reformer as ean be found in France or England 
either) be uneasy. It is a Paris-bred idea, got by the late Fiescui 
laws of the French Government; and five weeks’ residence in 
London will more than suffice to eradicate the unnational and un- 
natural conception. The English provoked into an émeute by the 
tools of Toryism! The Reformed Commons frightened into coer- 
cive laws by a row in the streets, or a shot from a garret-window ! 
—‘‘ igri somnia!” The faction deserves a lesson pour Vap-~ 
prendre a vivre. It is not yet alive to the propriety of submitting 
to necessities, of which the most imperious is that it do itself keep 
the peace. If it wild persist in these and the like frantic distortions, it 
must.look to be bound over, in terms more strict than have hitherto 
been employed; though the Reformers are notoriously bons. In 
fact, they are of their age and their country. They are all the 
Englishmen of 1835, who live on their own industry, or on what 
their industry has provided. They take out of no man’s purse 5 
and they desire, in return, that no man should take out of theirs. 
They have neither pensions, sinecures, places, pluralities, nor any 
sort of plunder to defend. They are honest men, in short; and, 
like honest men, are moderate and humane, unless when unrea- 
sonably provoked. Their grave, pacific, and regular march during 
the last five years, under the provocation of a headstrong faction, 
and across numberless perplexities, embarrassments, and intrigues 
of the enemy, such as in other nations have stung the people into 
madness, and led to the petpetration of abominable eruelties, has 
merited for England a return of the prestige which attended 
the English name on the Continent during the earlier part of last 
century ; and the prestige promises this time to be dprable. They 
are animated and pervaded by the great spirit which spoke in the 
following terms by the pen of the apostle Dumont. _ 

“ The personal and anti-social [Tory] passions are the great'enemies 
of the public peace. These passions, given us by nature, are indis- 
pensably necessary for the existence and preservation of individuals; 
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but the evil to be apprehended, is not a deficiency in this respect, but 
anexcess, Were.men to give themselves up to them without restraint, 
they would only plague and torture one another. The great art of the 
degislator is to keep them in bounds, and to dispose individuals to sa- 
crifice their passions mutually to each other. But the constant object 
of this declaration, |a Republican ebullition of 1795; for men’s pas- 
sions are the same in all parties when placed in a similarly unhapp 
position,] was only to fortify what was already too strong, and tieak 
the bands by which it was kept in check; to say to the. personal pas- 
sions, all is your property—the world is your prey; and to the anti- 
sociul passions, look at every thing with distrust—the whole world 
is your enemy.” 

Of this benevolent morsel of Benthamism, the Tories will do 
well to meditate the part which inculcates the necessity of con- 
4rolling the passions—the first lesson imposed on little children ; 
and the Reformers to reflect on that which reminds them that the 
same passions were given them by a wise and gracious Provi- 
dence for their own defence against violence. 





P.S. The above extract from the Courrier is preceded by an al- 
lusion. to some incomprehensibility of the S/andard of the same 
date. All that can be surmised from it is, that the Standard is 
still dreaming of traitors, gallows, and ropes-end. ‘He would 
seem to be in the enjoyment of a glorious vision of some of the 
principal Reformers of 1831 swinging on one beam. He talks of 
its being not yet too late pour faire peser sur eux—to make 
them accountable for something or other, at some time or other 
perpetrated; but what this something is, it being wrapped up in 
clouds and thick darkness, cannot be discerned. His vision is neither 
substance nor. shadow, but what seems its head wears the like- 
ness of a proces monstre !—a proces monstre to embrace the prin- 
cipal accoucheurs of the Reform Bill. Look to it, my lords and 
gentlemen, titled or untitled, 

A chield ’s amang you takin’ notes, 
* And, ’faith, you'll swing for ’t ! 





THE NEWSPAPER-TAX NOT, REPEALED. 


THE years are not many since a very numerous and power- 
ful body of men in the country strenuously opposed all efforts to 
Spread education, even of the simplest and commonest kind, 
among the.people. The doctrines of the anti-educationists have, 
however, become.unfashionable; and even in the House of Peers 
—the last refuge of antiquated bigotry—it is very unusual to hear 
such absurdities sported on the subject as formed the staple of 
the sermons of all. High,Church divines and the speeches of 
High Tory orators within the memory of the present generation. 
Now, almost every one pretends; at least, to think that instrac- 
tion is better than ignorance,-if not in itself a \positive good. 
At is therefore no longer necessary to repeat the reasons for 
educating the people, which have done their work in vanquish- 
ing the most obstinate advocates of popular ignorance. 

We believe that we may goa step further in the argument with 
the consent of intelligent men of all parties, and say that it is 
the duty of every government to encourage the spread of infor- 
mation among its subjects; and it seems to us that the descrip- 
tion of information which it is more especially the duty of a 
government to extend, is that which has reference to politics. 
We do not mean that the ruling powers should establish schools 
for inculcating partisan dogmas, but that every facility should be 
given to political discussion, with a view to instrect all classes on 
the subjects which most nearly concern them, and on which ig- 
norance is likely to produce effects the most injurious on their 
own welfare, and on the spirit and conduct of the government 
under which they live. Itwould occupy more time and room than 
we can now, devote to the subject, to enumerate the various modes 
in which ignorance of political economy, and of the principles of 
government, actdetrimentally on the happiness and comfort of in- 
dividuals and of the nation at large. But instances in illustra- 
tion of the fact occurevery day, and no one can be at a loss to call 
them to mind. 

In this country, however, the government, so far from aiding in 
the diffusion of information, has taken the most effectual means to 
circumscribe it, by imposing taxes directly and indirectly to the 
amount of 1,350,00v/. per annum, on newspapers, paper, &c. The 
tax on newspapers was imposed with the avowed object of keeping 
the People ignorant on political subjects; and now that it is pro- 

sed to remove the tax, in order to facilitate the communica- 
tion of that knowledge which our present Ministers admit to be 
essential to the wellbeing of the community and the security of 
the State, we are told that it might occasion a deficit of 300,000/. 
@ year in the revenue; and that Ministers cannot afford to try 
experiments. We haye a gross revenue of fifty millions, and yet 
for so great an object as the diffusion of political information is 
admitted to be, our rulers refuse to make such an alteration in the 
taxation of the country as would risk a sum certainly not exeeed- 
ing 1-160th part of the whole revenue. No doubt, it is pretended, 
that to remove the Stamp-tax would flood the country with inflam- 
‘matory, seditious, and demoralizing newspapers ; but Mr. Sprine 
Rice scouts that notion, as absurd. He is aware that the Stamp- 
tax is impotent to check the circulation of such papers. In his 
speech on Mr. Epwarp Butwer's motion last week, he said— 

‘A smuggling must be alicentious press. Unless the rters of the 
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duty on matttene could not be maintained or defended. It was, there for ¢ 


a question of revenue Fate E 

Is not this& curious specimen of a Finance Minister's reasoning ? 
He maintains that the existing Stamp-duty is injurious to the 
morality of a nation, and then says that the question of its removal 
is one of revenue alone! \.Upon this principle, the tax on lotteries 
should have been retained. To license lotteries cannot be de 
fended “on the highest moral grounds,” and therefore morality 
has nothing to do with the. matter — it is one which concerns the 
revenue svlely. Mr. Serine Rice places the morality of the 
masses in one scale and 300,000. in the other, and says that the 
latter weighs heaviest in his estimation. No Minister can value 
more highly the advantage of morality and knowledge—the great 
enemy of vice—among a people; but he does not: pretend to say 
that he would give 300,000/:for this valuable commodity. On his 
own showing, Mr. Spring. Rice is out of court;,and we agree 
with Mr. Grore, that he cannot consistently defend the continu- 
ance of the impost for a single hour. We take precisely the same 
ground that Mr. Rice takes; and 6n the principle that know- 
ledge is better than ignorance, and that the Newspaper-tax tends 
to discourage the spread of knowledge and to promote the growth 
of immorality, we call for its repeal. 

And it is mortifying to know that at the time we write, the ex. 
tinction of this tax would have been decreed by the House of 
Commons, bad Mr. Epwarp Butwer, who assumed the manage- 
ment of the question, stood manfully to his guns, regardless of 
Ministerial blandishments. There was, it appears, a decided 
majority in favour of the repeal, ready and anxious to vote; when 
Mr. Butwer thought proper to throw his supporters and the 
question itself overboard, and withdraw his motion. His reasons, 
for backing out of his position are thus given by himself—’ 

“Mr. E.. Bulwer would not divide the House ; and he thought he was amply 
justified in that determination by the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which he considered to be a distinct pledge against the continuance of this tax. 
The tax must be repealed next session ; it became, therefore, merely a question 
of time. If he pressed the question to a division, he should carry it with three 
great disadvantages, which he was not disposed to incur. In the first place, he 
should weaken the Government, at a moment when they ought to be most 
strengthened ; in the next place, they should expose themselves to the charge of 
a collision existing amongst them, at a moment when they ought to be most 
united ; and in the third‘place, they should be liable to the accusation (though 
a most unjust one) that they. had-not a regard for the national faith. _ Under 
all these circumstances, he thought his object would be best obtained—the Go- 
vernment having acknowledged the principle —by leaving the question of the 
time of bringing it forward to them.” 

Mr. Rice afterwards explained the real value of this “ distinct 
pledge :” he said that he would give up the tax whenever he could 
affurd it; But when his surplus revenue is small, he will plead 
poverty ; and, referring tothe debate of yesterday week, will say 
that the excuse which served him then must again be deemed 
sufficient. When’ the surplus is large, the advocates for the re- 
peal of the Stamp-tax will* have to contend with powerful inte- 
rests, which will claim, and almost certainly obtain, the preference 
for a reduction of the taxes which more immediately affect them. 
With a surplus of a million, for instance, it will be difficult to 
resist the landholder’s call for ‘a diminution of the Malt-tax : the 
inhabitants of towns will demand the removal of the Window- 
duty : in this way they who have laboured so hard for the repeal 
of the Knowledge-tax will be pushed to the wall. 

As to the other excuses put forward by Mr. Butwer, they 
should, they must have occurred to him before he made his motion, 
just as forcibly as after Mr. Rice had spoken: they afford no 
apology therefore for its withdrawal. 

But perhaps Mr. Epwarp Butwer’s purpose had been an- 
swered: he had made his annual speech—the session had not 
been permitted to close without a well-conned harangue from the 
author of Pelham. To be sure, the repeal of the Knowledge-tax 
is indefinitely postponed, but what of that? Mr. Buiwer has 
obliged the Minister, and figured in the newspapers to the extent 
of a column or so. This is the result of his motion. 

We had forgotten—Mr. Henry Butwer reminds us that the 
principle of his brother's motion has been conceded by Mr. Ricz, 
and that therefore there was no use in dividing the House. A 
very statesmanlike and practical observation, truly! Very fit men 
to be trusted with the conduct of affairs, these Messrs. Butwer! 
So that a principle is conceded, it matters little whether that prin- 
ciple is carried into operation or not. Not merely the principle of 
the repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, but the repeal itself might 
have been carried, had not the former been deemed sufficient. 
We fear that the principles relied on are, as BurxKg says, “ barren 
ones, which generate no conclusion.” 

Indeed it is only necessary to refer to the debates of last year 
and the year before, to show that nothing has been gained for the 
question. Lord AxTHorr last year distinctly admitted as much 
as Mr. Rice has now done,—namely, that the tax on newspapers 
could not be defended on principle, and that it was a mere ques- 
tion of revenue. Perhaps it would not be difficult to prove that 
the question has gone backwards; for .in. 1832, Lord Atrnorr’s 
approach to a pledge was much closer than that to which Mr. 
Ricz has thought it safest to trust himself,—possibly from the 
recollection that Lord A:rHorr’s backing out was considered & 
very awkward movement. 


: MISGOVERNMENT OF MALTA. gt 
“ bsens ont toujours tort,” is a proverb applicable to nationé 
Pm individuals. In all times, distant colonies and dependen- 
cies have been misgoverned. The task of striving to obtain justice 
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for them is too often thankless ; while the process of plunder and 

pression is easy and =. In the East Indies, in North 

merica, the Cape of Hope, the Jonian Islands, and in 
Malta, a system of misgovernment and insolent disregard of the 
welfare and prosperity of the colonists, has generally characterized 
the British sway. Lately, and especially during the viceroyalty 
of Lord Wii11AM Bentinck, our East Indian subjects have been 
ruled with more wisdom and mercy; and it must be admitted 
that the West Endia Islands have had little to complain of. But 
to what have they owed the favour shown them?—To the powerful 
Parliamentary interest they established in the Mother Country ; 
and to the fortunate circumstance of having the noble families of 
Cuanpos, LasceLues, Route, and others, among their principal 
proprietors, It is to the want of this description of influence that 
the Canadians and Maltese, but especially the latter, must refer 
for an explanation of the ill success which has attended their 
efforts to procure equitable and cheap government. We have 
mentioned the Canadians and Maltese together, because it happens, 
that a principal source of abuse and consequent discontent in both 
colonies, is the appointment by the Crown of an unpopular, irre- 
sponsible, domineering Council, the chief members of which are 
either foreigners, or the creatures of the Governor of the day. 
In this respect there is certainly a coincidence in the situation of 
Canada and Malta; but in almost every other respect, poor Malta 
is infinitely worse treated than Canada ever was, or, with her 
spirited population and important position, ever can be. 

It is too late this session to bring the state of affairs in Malta 
before Parliament; but Mr. Ewart, who is pledged to exert 
himself in behalf of the Maltese, will assuredly not allow another 
session to pass without at least putting it out of the power of our 
Representatives to plead ignorance of the manner in which the 
British authority is misused and the British name degraded in 
Malta, as an excuse for suffering the present system of misrule 
to flourish. In the mean while, we would earnestly request their 
attention to the following enumeration of a few facts—and they 
are but a few out of the mass—which will give them some idea 
of the state of the Maltese. 

In ancient times, the Maltese hada National Council, which was 
their shield against oppressive taxation, and the members of 
which being elected by the people, secured to them many of the 
blessings of free government. On the breaking out of the insur- 
rection against the French in 1798, the inhabitants restored this 
Council, which had been abolished by the Grand Masters of St. 
John. Sir ALEXANDER BALL, the eommander of the British 
fleet then blockading Valetta, was named President of this 
Council or Congress. Sir ALEXANDER promised the Maltese to 
— the Council in all its immunities and powers; but his 

rst act after obtaining complete possession of the island, in 1800, 
was to suppress it, and establish an arbitrary system of govern- 
Ment, and a despotic, cruel, and impolitic code of laws, called 
the Rohan Code, which is in force in the island to this day. 

Since that period, Malta has been uniformly plundered and op- 
pressed. The native Magistrates have been dismissed; all the 
pes of honour and profit in the island have been taken from the 

altese, and conferred upon favourites from England ; high duties 
= imports have been fixed, and the revenue derived from them 
charged with pensions to foreigners not resident in the island ; 
the brown barley bread, the food of the poor, has been taxed 100 
per cent.; the students at the University are taxed for the support 
of the Governor; and so numerous and heavy are the restrictions 
upon trade, that not a trace of a free port is left to the island. In 
addition to this, the laws have been continually altered, with wan- 
ton ignorance; and contradictory proclamations have succeeded 
one after the other so fast, that the inhabitants are utterly unable 
to discover what is intended to be law, and what not. Of course 
there is nothing like liberty of the press. 

_ The salaries and pensions ‘paid by the inhabitants of this little 
island of 120,000 people, amount to no less annually than 32,4700. 
What would the people of Leeds say if their local Magistrates 
were to pocket such a sum per annum? Some of the items which 
go to make up this total are indicative of the system of Colonial 
Jobbing which has prevailed so long. Persons styling-themselves 
Knights of St.John, resident. in England, are said to pocket 
1,600/. a year; a Reverend F. Laing has 600/.; Sir WiLL1AM 
Bau 600/.; Colonel RivaRoLa, a Sunieans 8502. These sums 
cannot be relied on as perfectly accurate, for the Maltese are not 
favoured with the publication of any accounts of the expenditure 
= the island; but it is believed that they are at least as large as 


To remedy 


t i : . re 
last, to cons hese grievances, a proclamation was issued in May 


titute a Council of Malta, to be composed of eight 
eo appointed by the King, five of whom are to hold local 
oltices; but the Maltese are to have no share whatever in the se- 
moa of any one member, though they are to be despotically 
will by them. Now to this mockery of a government the Maltese 
z, / Not patiently submit. They consider, and justly, that, being 

ritish subjects, they ought to be treated as such. Their deter- 
Fa tg to obtain a free constitution, proves in a great measure 
posed tness for it. They are as sensible as any people of the 
cee ae sed be of despotism. In the next session, a peti- 
P rlintoe, by many thousands, will be presented to the British 
Feds jament, in which their wrongs, sufferings, and claims for 

edress, will be enforced. To this petition the Legislature must 


ve ear; and we recommend Lord GLENeLe and Sir GrorcE 
onus in the mean time, to turn their serious attention to Malta ; 








for yoraen they will be called upon to give an account of their 


own p 
island.* 


* The facts mentioned above are taken from a pamphlet published by Evrnrawam 
Witson, entitled “‘ The Claims of the Maltese; founded upon the Principles of Justice; 
by Grorot Mirrovics,a native of Malta, and a faithful subject of the Crown of: 
Great Britain, now in London.”—This pamphlet is worth perusal-by all who take amia- 
terest in the subject, The statements in it arefor the most part confirmed by extracts 
from the works of British travellers, and by official documents, 


ings, and to introduce a new state of things into the 





THE PENS ION FUND—CASE OF PHILOSOPHER 
WALKER’S DAUGHTER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Sir—The Civil List Fund being founded as a national reward for 
benefactors to science and to their country, and as a benevolent means 
of provision for their orphan and portionless descendants, it is ad 
mitted, that to be consistent with the legitimate object of its establish- 
ment, the claim of national services, or of real merit alone, should 
entitle any individual to participate in its benefits, but that such 
a claim should always be sufficient to obtain the well-merited reward. 

Your characteristic advocacy of justice, and liberal extension of your. 
powerful aid to those who need and deserve its beneficial influence, 
encourage me to hope for your generous assistance to make known @ 
peculiar instance of partiality and injustice in the administration of 
the Pension Fund, as exemplified in the neglect of the interesting case 
of the late Mr. ADAM Wa keEn’s only daughter, (a woman of refined 
education and unexceptionable conduct, ) whose claim being founded on. 
the universally acknowledged services to society, of her celebrated and 
revered father, needs but the wide-spreading publicity of your valuable 
—- to obtain the influential sympathy and attention it so:welb 

eserves. 

To Mr. ApaM Wa «er the British nation is peculiarly indebted, 
for his zealous and disinterested advancement of the sciences, arts, and: 
manufactures, and for his many essentially valuable inventions. A 
theseare “The Revolving Lights,” originally constructed off the coast of’ 
Cornwall, on a principle so efficient in the preservation of human life 
and property, as to have been imitated on other dangerous coasts, and. 
to have proved an invention of vital importance to the maritime in- 
terests of Great Britain and her dependencies. Also Mr, A. 
Wa ker's beneficial improvement in the construction of the Royal 
Mail-Coaches—greatly increasing their speed and safety. His “ Fu- 
migating Lamp,” (as used, by authority, on board his Majesty’s ships. } 
The “« Warm-air-stove,” originally erected in the King’s Theatre; the 
celebrated “ Eidouranion,” or transparent orrery; various improved 
corn, paper, and other mills, wheel-carriages, locomotive engines, ori- 
ginal plans, and models of projected railways, steam-carriages, &c. ; 
which having been practically carried into effect, have founded many of 
bis successors’ fortunes. Mr. WaLker's various literary works, espe 
cially “« A Treatise on Natural and Experimental Philosophy,” 4to.; 
and those talented and comprehensive philosophical lectures, to whi 
the present enlightened taste for scientific inquiry may be chiefly traced. 
But neither from the Trinity Board (although it was on their applica~ 
tion that Mr. WatxeEr invented the revolving lights), nor from Govern= 
ment, did he ever seek or receive any pecuniary reward whatever: 

A memorial of his orphan and widowed daughter’s claim, was so 
favourably distinguished by his late Majesty, as to have been trans~ 
mitted to the consideration of the Lords of the Treasury, by the 
King’s express command and gracious recommendation of the case to 
their Lordships’ atterition. But successive Ministerial changes oc- 
curred ; and although every effort has since been repeatedly made, 
through all the regular official channels of approach, to bring it under 
the paternal consideration of his present Majesty, in the hope that 
some means of subsistence, or the long sought situation of Housekeeper. 
in one of the National Institutions might be granted to her, (and her 
fitness for which, can be testified by the highest references,) yet, not 
possessing the influential passport of Ministerial or other favour, her 
appeal has not reached his Majesty; and the liberal and enlightened 
instrumentality of the public press is therefore now heronly hope of being 
relieved from the painful dependent situation in which she has for 
years past been suffered to languish—the victim of family injustice, of 
unmerited neglect, and severe adversity. 

— is surely a case for the benevolence of the Salton Kine ; who, 
in bargaining with his Minister for the Pension-list, expressed a desire 
that it might “last his time,”—only for the pleasure, doubtless, of per- 
forming kind offices to the needy. What are his Majesty's a 
about? We are informed that the lady is qualified for a housekeeper’s 
situation in an assurance or other public office, or an employment of 
the pen. Her address is “*49, Grosvenor Place, Pimlico.”—-Ep.]} 





As a proof of the very little dependence that is to be placed on sta- 
tistical returns, even when obtained under the authority of Parliament, 
it was stated at the late scientific meeting at Dublin, in reference to 
the educational returns, that from Manchester alone there was an omis- 
sion of 181 schools and 8,646 scholars. 

Letters from Lombardy say that the appreach of the cholera ig 
already indicated at Milan, as it was at Genoa, by numerous cases 0 
apoplexy; which, from observations made in other countries, are 
considered as precursors of the disorder. Extreme alarm prevails 
throughout Italy at the prospect of cholera. 

A new line of omnibuses has just been established in Paris, under 
the name of Algeriennes. For five sous they traverse a distance 
upwards of three leagues from Neuilly, through Paris, to the very 
middle of Bercy. But in granting this privilege, the Police have im~- 
posed a singular condition on the speculators in these new carriages=—— 
that of not stopping by the wee to take up passengers. Those who 
wish to travel by them are obliged to mount while the carriage is in 
motion, at the risk of breaking some of their limbs. 

A bank forming at Athens by English speculators is likely soon to 
commence operations, as they have arranged the terms with the 
Government. The rate of interest charged by the Bank on landed 
security will be 8 per cent.; say 6 per cent. for the Bank, and 2 per 
cent. for the Greek Government. The capital is to be two millions 
sterling, and they will issue paper to about half this amount.— Post. 
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The Career of Don Carlos since the Death of Ferdinand the Seventh ; being a Chap- 
-ter im the History of Charles the Fifth. By his Aide-decamp, the Baron de los 
MOMRG 8666605500. 000 Higa clb'e td eoesp one eed cwbhb ob rw ed ssice Sebekiste Bentley. 

TRAvELs, 

Endian Sketches, taken during an Expedition to the Pawnee and other Tribes of 

American Indians, By John T. Irvmg junior. In 2 vols. ...... 600+. +«ddurray. 

Mepicing, 
A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption; comprehending an Inquiry into the 
- Causes, Nature, Prevention, and Treatment of Tuberculous and Scrofulous Diseases 

'* Th Geheral; “By James Clark, M.D. F.R.S. Consulting Physician to their Majes- 
ties the King and Quéen of the Belgians, and Physician in Ordinary to their 
Royal Highnesses the Dutchess of Kent aud the Princess Victoria. 

Porrry, s Sherwood, Gilbert,and Piper. 

Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. With an Introductory Essay and Criti- 
cal Remarks, by the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D, Vol. I. (Sacred Classics, Vol. XXI.) 

Hatchard and Son, 


THE CAREER OF DON CARLOS. 
TH person who designates himself the Baron px Los VALLEs is 
a Frenchman, who rejoices in the long-resounding name of M. L. 
XAVier Aucuet pe SAint Sytvain. He was born during the 
Revolution, and honourably maintained his hereditary loyalty till 
the Restoration. Into the successive events of his career we need 
not enter; it will be sufficient to say, that after the establishment 
of:the Monarchy of the Barricades, he was accused of a conspiracy, 
but-dcquitted: To avoid the harassing investigations of the police, 
he withdrew to Madrid, with strong recommendations from the 
dethroned Bourbons, and there set up.a “literary establishment.” 
Avevet pe Saint Sytvain, however, was not long in eclipse. 
Before the death of Ferpinanp he was taken into the service of 
Don Cartos, and was employed. by him in communicating with 
his friends; it might have been said, in organizing a conspiracy, 
had the abilities or courage of the Infant and his partisans been 
equal te the undertaking. After the decease of “the Beloved,” 
our historian became more active in tle cause as the scruples of 
his master about the lawfulness of resisting the Spanish Govern- 
ment ceased. M. Avcuer traversed Spain in various directions 
to excite insurrections; had a price set upon his head, and some- 
times escaped the Christinos with difficulty; he visited England 
to forward the * Legitimist cause ;” he attended Don Cartos in 
Portugal, and negotiated his safe removal under the auspices of 
the British Ambassador. Arrived in England, he advised, plan- 
ned, and successfully executed, the project of reaching Spain 
through France ; entering the carriage which conveyed him and 
the. Infant from London as Baron pE tos VALiEs. He also re- 
mained with the Pretender during six months of the campaign in 
Navarre, till ill health obliged him to seek a change of air in 
France. His withdrawal not only procured a change of air, but a 
change altogether ;' for the Government of Lovis Puitip disco- 
vering his retreat, imprisoned him on a charge of conspiracy, but 
in reality for having tricked them in the affair of the escape of the 
on. 

. The principal matter of the volume is indicated in the preced- 
ing sketch; for the work is not so much an.account of the Career 
ef Don Carlos, asa narrative of the assistance which the Baron 
has rendered him. There is, however, an introductory chapter, in 
which the Spanish law of succession is expounded, and the claim 
of the male heir enforced; followed by twochapters which profess 
to give an account of the intrigues by which Ferpinanp was in- 
duced to marry, and to revoke the Salic law. These last, if the 
facts can be depended upon, certainly show a very unfraternal 
state of the affections at the Spanish Court; but they adduce no- 
thing to render its moral turpitude greater than it was known to 
be. from other sources. After the absence of intrinsic interest 
in,the events, want of novelty, indeed, is the defect of the book : 
in all, important matters the newspaper correspondents have 
forestalled the Baron; and he wants the painter-like power which 
Ane interest and fulness to the minutiw of personal narrative. 

is manner has much of the vagueness of a gazette, without the 
unity and temporary importance of subject which a gazette of 
Necessity possesses. . 

‘The only novelty is the indirect sketch of Don Cartos. The 
sét' portraits are of course flattered; but some traits of character 
now and then peep out, which show him quite incompetent to ac- 

uire a kingdom, whatever worth he may display as a family man. 

hesame bigoted prejudice which made him so strenuously up- 
old his right to the crown, prevented him from taking any steps 
to forward his succession, as it would have been disobedience to el 
Rey. When the death of Ferpinanp left him at liberty to act, 
he posted himself at Alentejo (an ill-chosen situation, being re- 
mote from his own friends, and exposed to the attempts of the 
Christinos); waited there eleven days, and did nothing. Being 
frightened thence by the fear of Ropit, he wandered about 
Portugal, not only doing nothing himself, but not knowing what 
thers were doing in Spain. When the success of Pepro and 
the advance of the Constitutionalists hemmed him in, according 
to. the Baron he knew not what to do, and owed his escape entirely 
tothe diplomatic dexterity of his Aide-de-camp. Ever since his 
entry into Spain, he appears to have exercised no intelligent influ- 
‘ence:on the war; his cause fluctuates with the ability of his chief 
officer; -his own exertions are limited to the execution of prisoners. 
A lithographed-portrait of Don Cantos is prefixed to the vo- 
Fume, which, if it be a correct likeness, is certainly not a recom- 
mendatory one. The features are massy, but their general cha-- 
racter is grim, and the expression one of pain, not,thought: he 
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THE JUNIOR IRVING'S INDIAN. SKETCHES, 


Tue work before us had its remote origin in a course of conduct 
not unlike that which the British Government has been in the 
habit of following towards the natives of Southern Africa. There 
is this difference, however, in the cases—that our Colonial autho- 
rities have the fact of a war of invasion asa plea for the confis- 
cation and seizure of vast tracts of territory; whilst the Federal 
Goyernment of the United States has no excuse of the kind. 
% For several years past,” says our author naively, ‘* the Government of the 
United States, as is welt known, has been engaged in removing the Indian tribes 
resident within the States, to tracts of wild but fertile land situated beyond the 
verge of White population. Some of the tribes thus removed, however, when 
they came to hunt over the lands assigned them, encountered fierce opposition 
from the aboriginal tribes of the Prairies, who claimed the country as their own, 
and denied the right of the United States to make the transfer. The migratory 
tribes were thus placed in a disastrous predicament: having sold their native 
lands to the United States, they had no place to which they might retreat; 
while they could only maintain a footing in their new homes by incessant fighting. 
‘“* The Government of the United States hastened to pat an end to the bloody 
conflicts thus engendered, by purchasing the contested lands, and effecting trea- ' 
ties of peace between the jarring tribes. In some instances, however, the abori- 
ginals remained unappeased. This especially was the case with a fierce and 
numerous tribe of Pawnees inhabiting the banks of the Platte river, and who , 
were backed in their hostilities by their allies the Otoes, who, though less nu- _ 
merous, were even more daring than themselves. These two tribes laid claim 
to all the land lying between the Platte and Kanzas rivers—a region comprising 
several hundred square miles. It had long been their favourite hunting-ground, 
in which it was death for a strange hunter to intrude. This forbidden tract, 
however, had been granted by the United States to the Delawares;. and the 
latter had made it the scene of their hunting excursions. A bitter feud was the 
consequence. The tract in question became a debateable ground in which war 
parties were ‘continually lurking.. The Delawares had been attacked, while 
hunting, by the Pawnees, and many of their tribe had fallen. The Delawares, 
in revenge, had surprised and, burnt one of the Pawnee towns while the war- 
riors were absent on a buffalo-hunt.” 
In addition to this, several White traders had been massacred 
by the Pawnees; and at last the Commissioners appointed to 
settle the migratory tribes received instructions to visit the hostile 
Indians, purchase the lands in dispute, and mediate an alliance 
between the belligerent parties. The expedition departed in the 
summer of 1833; and the nephew of WasHINGTON IRVING ace’ 
companied it as a volunteér.’ The party was escorted by a 
small body of riflemen, and attended by interpreters end present- 
bearing waggons. The tract of country they traversed extended 
from the frontier of the Missouri State hard on towards the Rocky 
Mountains, and mostly lay between the Platte and Kanzas rivers; 
and the tribes they were to visit had rarely or never beheld the 
face of a White man, and then. only of some Yankee trader. 
Hence, the Sketches and narrative of our author furnish us with 
a descriptive account of the aboriginal Indians, before they had 
been changed or corrupted by. communication with the Whites. 
All that can be seen in the.towns of the wild Pawnees and the 
more civilized Otoes—all that meets the eye in the bearing, man~ 
ners, fashions, and forms of their inhabitants—are set before us, 
with something of the more obvious points in the savage chivalry 
of their characters. We see their huts, horses, dresses, furniture, 
cookery, and arms; their manner of eating, sleeping, and killing 
time, is presented to us; they appear before us in council, and we 
hear their orations. Mr. Irvine, too, has picked up a few tales, 
which indicate their superstitions and their manner of warfare; 
and mingled ‘his Indian Sketches with descriptions of the country 
through which he passed, and of the life he led in the wilderness, 
But it will be understood that he is an observer, not an inquirer. 
He presents the reader with all that he sees or feels ; but he does 
not search into matters which come under his view, nor attempt 
to deduce any general rules from a number of examples. Hence, 
whilst the Indian externals are admirably painted, no addition is 
made to our knowledge of their language, institutions, &e. In 
“a minor,” and especially in one whoye habits must have been of 
an active nature or he could not have sustained the hardships of 
the expedition, these qualifications were not to be expected; nor 
do we mention their absence as a fault, but as a fact. 

The execution of the Sketches is deeply imbued with the family 
spirit. They have the clearness and distinctness which cha- 
racterize the writings of Wasuineron Irvine, with a good deal 
of his minute elegance of style, and a slight dash of what a carper 
might call his Cockney sentiment. If they are more inartificial 
in texture, and want his fulness'of matter and finished com- 
position, they may plead their freshness as a partial set-off. . One 
quality, moreover, the volumes possess, which would counter- 
balance any number of critical faults—they are readable. We 
are carried along without weariness to the end; although the 
subjects, from the nature of the case, occasionally remind us 
of the * Tour on the Prairies,” 

We will begin our extracts with the beginning of the journey. 
Here is 


CROSSING THE PRAIRIE. 


There is a sensation of wild pleasure in traversing these vast and boundless 
wastes. At one moment we were standing upon the crest of some wave-l 
hill, which commanded a wide view. of the green desert before us, Here and 
there were small clumps of trees, resting, like islands, upon the bosom of this sea 
of grass. Far off, a long waving line of timber, winding like a serpent over the 
country, marked the course of some hidden stream, Buta hundred steps of our 
horses carried us from the point of look-out. Passing down the sides of the hill, 
we splashed through the water at the bottom, tore a path through the aor | 
which frequently rose, in. these hollows, to the height of eight of ten feet, an 
the next moment stood upon. the crest. of a hill similar to the first. This. was 
again cut off as we descended a second time into the trough which followed the 
= surge-like swell of land. . ‘ 





Yooks as if the state of his bowels rather than the state. of nations. 
was uppermost in his mind. Wtates | 





uch isthe Prairie: hill'fellows hill and ‘hollow succeeds hollow, with th® 
same xegularity as the sweeping hillows of the ovean. a high 
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broken bluff rears its solitary head in the midst, like some lonely sentinel over- 
looking the country. Upon the tops of these we frequently ‘saw’ an Indian f 
standing in bold relief against thesky, or seated upon some ‘pleasant spot on its 
summit, and basking in the sunshine with that air of lazy enjoyment which 
characterizes the race. ; ‘ 

Various. individuals or parties of Indians were met with at the 
different Agencies, or in crossing the debateable land; : but, 
though many were pure in their blood, none of them were pure 
in their. breéding. ‘The first specimens of the genuine savage 
were encountered/in some chiefs of the Otoes, as they approached 
their town. : 


We had travelled for several miles, when"we observed a single Indian gallop. 
ing towards us on a large spotted horse. In afew moments he came up. He 
was.one of the principal braves of the Otoe nation. He was completely naked, 
with the exception of a small piece of eloth secured around his hips. His head 
was shaven, and to the scalp-lock was attached an ornament of deer’s-hair, re- 
sembling the crest of an ancient helmet. His whole person, head, face, and 
body, had been covered with vermilion, until it was the colour of blood, and at 
a few yards’ distance he looked as if he had been skinned alive. But notwith- 
standing his bloody appearance, his countenance, though cali and grave, had a 
mild expression not usually met with among the Indians. His whole demeanour 
was prepossessing ; and when he spoke, his voice was like soft music. He was 
a favourite with most of the wild traders in that part of the country, on account 
of his generous character. If a stranger entered the village, he was the first to 
welcéme him to his lodge, and to protect him from the insults of the meaner 
spivits of his nation. Yet even inthis chivalrous nature he was an Indian war- 
rior, and an Indian warrior is little better than a murderer. He had counted as 
many scalps as any of his nation; but those of hoary age, of the woman and the 
ebild, were hanging in the smoke of his lodge in companionship with those of 
the war-worn warrior. 

In an hour’s time we arrived within a short distance of the village, though as 
yet it was hidden from our sight by ahigh bluff. Suddenly, a horseman dashed 
from behind it and came towards us, plying his lash and urging bis horse for- 
ward at a mad spéed. The cry of ** The Iotan!” burst from several who had 
before seen him; and in afew moments this redoubtable chief was by our side. 
He had evidently brought into service the -whole of his wardrobe, much of 
which he had received from the Whites. His hair was long, and-round it was 
bound a large piece of skin from the head of the grisly bear. Round his neck 
hung a.necklace of the claws of the same animal; and what was of more im- 
pértance in his estimation, he was clothed in a long surtout coat of blue cloth, 
adorned with red facings, and enormously Jarge brass buttons, and garnished 
upon each shoulder with a pair of tarnished, sickly-looking silver epaulettes. 
From beneath the skirts of the coat appeared two bare legs; and he wore a pair 
of coarse mocassins of buffalo hide. 

There was a look of comic slyness lurking around the eyes of this chief, 
united with an irascible twinkle, which bespoke a character habitually good- 
natured, but prone to occasional gusts of passion. The most prominent feature 
of his face, however, had suffered mutilation. The end of his nose was wanting. 


The loss of the nose-tip is connected with a tale of fraternal 
vengeance, at once curious, shocking, and illustrative of Indian 
characters ; but it is too long to quote. We must pass, also, the 
fierce forms of hospitality with which the mission was received ; 
the manner in which the visiters were passed from the hut. of 
one brave to another, cramming at each till they could cram no 
longer; and the various methods by which they contrived to 
while away the time. But we will find space for two bits illus- 
trative of the matters the reader may meet with under the head 
of daily occurrences. 

THE THREE SQUAWS. 

Among the number of our daily visiters, were three old squaws, hideously 
ugly, and filthy in the extreme. Wrinkle upon wrinkle covered their faces, and 
layer upon layer of dirt covered the wrinkles. Their long, gray, uneombed | 
hair, hung in thick matted locks, reaching nearly to their waists; and each of 
their long skinny arms, with which they coaxingly patted us, resembled in ap- 
pearance and delicacy the trunk of a grape vine. These old. harridans were 
perfect nuisances. ‘They were constantly lingering about the door of the tent, 
on the look-out for plunder. They seemed to possess thepower of ubiquity ; 
it would have puzzled Argus to keep track of their movements. They were 
shuffling around all day long, peeping intoevery holéand cranny. One of them 
even stole meat from the frying-pan, while the Black cook turned his head to 
drive off the other. 

Come ppon them when we might, thy were always sure to greet us witha 
half-smirking, half-piteous look ; but the moment we turned away, they were 
at'their old occupations. ‘They were so constantly at work, that there was some 
talk of appointing’a person whose sole employment should*be to keep a keen eye 
totheir movements. They lived at our tent-doors, and, for aught we knew to 
the contrary, might sleep there too; for we left them there in the evenings, and 
wefound them at their posts before sunrise. Indeed, so constant was their pre- 
sence, that the sight of one of them moving off towards the town was the signal 
for'a general search, as they seldom male their disappearance without taking 
with them some article which did not belong to them. 

INDIAN TOILET. 

To dress and ornament himself with trinkets and gewgaws, is the delight of 
asavage. The glittering presents of the Whites bear as strong an attraction to 
the warrior as to the female or the child, though his disciplined habits prevent 
those loud bursts of pleasure which escape unrestrained from them. . Scarcely a 
day elapsed but a little group would collect before our tents for the purpose of 
ornamenting themselves. They were apparently very fastidious in their taste ; 
for when hours had been spent by an Indiun beau io laying on one streak of 
paint after another, and in ogling himself by piecemeal ina small scrap of look- 
ing-glass, some defect would appear, and, with an exclamation of. dissatisfaction, 

ewhole would be rubbed of. The work would then be recommenced with 
mnabated ‘Perseverance, until he succeeded in daubing and ornamenting himself 
to his entire satisfaction, 
The visit to the four Pawnee villages furnishes materials re- 
sembling those found at the Otoe town, though rather wilder; for 
savage life is very similar. After putting matters in a train for ar- 

rangement, the expedition set out on its return, accompanied by a 

deputation. During the journey, Mr. Irvine incautiously sepa- 

rated himself fromthe party, in pursuit of game; and was wander- 
ing in the wilderness for four days, without shelter, and without 


any other food than whatihis rifle could procure,—which, from the 
season of the year and o 


duck anda squirrel. 
tions, and his though 


ther cireumstances, amounted only toa 
The Narrative of his: adventures, his: priva- 
ts during his lonely bivouaes in therforest, 


a passage more germane to Indian Sketches—some extracts from 

thé general council which was held on the return to the Agency, 

INDIAN COUNCIL, ; ; 

Early in the morning, the loud repert of a piece of aiilery bellowed through 
e 


the wéods, e¢hoing'in the deep forest upon the opposite side of the Missouri. 
This was the signal for the bling of the il. Ina few moments, 
warriors of the different tribes were seen leaving their camps, and’ moving for 
the place appointed, beneath several of the large trees, im front of the quarters 
of the officers. 
Eirst came the Delawares, dressed for, the oceasion, glittering with tri $ 
theit silver ornaments glistening in the sunshine, and their gay ribands.flutteri 
in the wind. They were a gaudy, effeminate-looking race. Yet, beneath ‘all ’ 
their frippery of dress, lurked that indomitable courage and that thirst for glory, 
which not even intemperance and their intercourse with the Whites enild: de~« 
stroye Behind the band followed the proud Delaware warrior, Sou-wahsnock. 
It was he that first kindled the torch of war between his own tribe and the 
Pawnees, and led the expedition that sacked the Pawnee village. . He was 
without ornament, except a heavy silver plate resting upon his calico hunting~ 
shirt. He was not tall, but muscular, und his eye was us searching as aneaglt’s. 
There was a proud curl upon his lip, and withal an iron firmness niarked his 
whole deportment. He seemed to think that the whole weight of anger of the! 
Pawnee nation was about to descend upon himself, but was ready. to.mect dt 
He did not deny that he had incited his nation to the outrage upon the. Pawnee 
town. Nay, he gloried in it; and was now ready to meet them in. friendship. 
or as enemies. He knew that his nation looked up'to him, and he determined 
that no act of his should ever sink him in their opinion. } 

After the Delawares followed the Shawanese, headed by the. same portly: 
personage who had greeted us when we entered, as strangers, into the, Indian.» 
country. The same enormous pair of black spectacles were seated astride of his 
nose ; and, from his whole appearance, it is probable that he had. not undressed 
from the time that we last saw him, some four months previous. At his heels — 
followed the same little potato-headed Indian who had also met’us'on #ie same * 
occasion. Behind them came the gaudy warriors of the tribe, reekimg with 
paint, shining with tin ornaments, and flaunting with: ribands.. These.seated, 
themselves beside the Delawares. 
Then followed the rest of the migrating tribes ;—thePeorias, the Piankashawg,, . 
the ragged Pottawottomies, and the lazy Kickapoos, who all in turn seated them- 
selves among their civilized brethren. , 
They had scarcely become stationary when the Otoes made 'theit iy.) 
moving in Jadian file over the green, headed by their sagacious old: dvetaha } 
Totan. They walked swiftly and silently, and ranged themselves ata little. dise. .. 
tance from the more civilized though less noble band which had already col- . 
lected. A few moments more, and the wild troop of Pawnees were seen ap- 
proaching. They were muffled in their shaggy robes, and maréhed forward with: ‘ 
a heavy, though smothered tread. In front of them strode the giant form of 
the Wild Horse; his savage features not rendered any the less hidepus, bya 
drunken frolic in which he had been engaged on the day previous. His lo 
hair hung tangled round his head and shoulders. He wore no ornaments, an 
his body as usual was smeared with red ochre. The whole of his enormous chest 
was bared, and exposed to the cold chilling air of a frosty November morning, v 
Behind him followed the graceful though stern form of the Long Hair. He 
walked to his allotted place without appearing to notice the congregated band } 
of civilized Indians. There were several other chiefs in the train, and after 
them followed the whole savage herd from the four Pawnee villages. These 
stationed themselves directly opposite the Delawates,. “Stern looks passed be- 
tween them, and burning? clings were at work in the hearts. There they sat 
brooding over qpast wrnongss fF 1d re i o. 

A SPEECH AND REPLY. 

The morning following, the Pawnees and-Kanzas had a meeting to settle their 
difficulties. A large chamber in the garrison had been selected for the purpose. 
About ten o’clock in the forenoon they assembled. The two bands seated them~ 
selyes upon long wooden benches, on opposite sides of the room. There was & 
strong contrast between them. The Kanzas had a proud, noble air; and. theix 
white blankets, as they hung in loose and graceful folds around them, had the 
effect of classic drapery. 
The Pawnees had no pride of dress. They were wrapped in shaggy robes, 
and sat in silence; wild and uncouth in their appearance, with scowling brows, 
and close- pressed mouths. : 
At length the speaking commenced. First rose the White Plume, He had 
boasted to his tribe that he would relate such things in his speech as should» 
cause the Pawnees to wince. With true Indian cunning, at first, in order thet: 
he might conciliate the favourable opinion of those present, he spoke in praise 
of the Whites, expressing his high opinion of them. After this, he gradually, + 
edged off into a philippic against the Pawnee nation, representing them asa, 
mean and miserly race, perfidious and revengeful. There was a hushed silences: 
among his own people as he spoke, and every eye was fastened upon. the grinm 
group opposite. The White Plume went on, and still the deepest silence: 
reigned through the room; that of the Kanzas arose from apprehensidn ; thé 
silence of the Pawnees was the hushed Seapfing of fury. : 

The chief of the Tappage village was sitting directly opposite the speaker; his: 
eye was dark as midnight, his teeth were bared, and both hands were  tightlyts 
grasped. round his own throat; but he remained silent until the speech had 
finished. When the White Plume had taken his seat, half-a-dozen..Pawnees»: 
sprang to their feet ; but the Tappage Chief waved them down: three-times dido» 
he essay to speak, and as often did he fail. He rubbed his hand across. his 
throat to keep down his anger; then stepping out and fixing his eye on that 
of the Kanza Chief, in the calm, quiet voice of smothered rage, he commenced 
his answer. He proceeded; he grew more and more excited, indulging, a -véime 
of biting irony. The White Plume quailed, and his eye drooped beneath the 
searching, scornful glance of his wild enemy. Still the Pawnee went om: :hei+ 
represented the injury which first kindled the war between: the two; nations: « 
‘* My young men,” said he, “ visited the Kanzas as friends: the Kanzas treated 
them as enemies. They were strangers in the Kanza tribe, and the Kanzas felk : 
upon them and: slew them, and concealed their death.” He then entered: into 
the particulars of the quarrel, which, unfortunately for the Kanzas, were... 
strongly against them. The chief of the Jatter tribe received the answer with 
great philosophy, nor did he attempt to utter any thing in reply. 
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CLARK ON CONSUMPTION AND SCROFULA. | 


TuHovuGH not. professing. to offer the results of any new observa= 

tions, and modestly disclaiming any original discoveries, this work 

is an able and valuable treatise on a very important. ¢elass.of dis- : 
eases. The author's studies embrace a wide range of'writers both? 
of ancient and modern date, especially those’ foreign. physicians « 
whose patient observations and. researehes into the morbid « 
anatomy and. pathology of pulmonary. consumption have of) late: 
years, phan = such essential service to; seience. Dro Crark's:i 
Treatise, however, is something very different from: a, compilations ; 





is told with spirit and 


effect: but we shall leave these things, for 


He,has not merely mastered the knowledge of other men, but-haa) 
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tested their opi y the facts met with in his own practice 


nions b 
-.jm medicine and anatomy; and if he has not—which we think 
ted from the discoveries of others a new mode. 


xe has—su 
of treatment, he at least deserves the praise which he aspires to, 
“ of having placed the subject in a more striking point of view.” 
Perhaps, by basing practice upon principle, he will render the 
ane more successful, by'as much as it is more specific and in- 


ible. 

The literary execution of the work is highly creditable to its 
author. The general arrangement and the different subdivisions 
of the matter are clear; the facts are well-selected, and sufficient 
to illustrate the arguments without overlaying them ; and the ex- 

ition of the more popular portions of subject is interesting. 
ve a few technicalities, the style is perspicuous, and, where the 
matter admits of it, not devoid of a certain degree of elegance and 
force. For any tendency to diffuseness, the Doctor may perhaps 
the same excuse as for his occasional repetitions—the wish 

to make himself popularly understood. 

Of the importance of the subject of the Treatise it is scarcely 

to speak. Among the diseases to which the human 

frame is subject, those arising from tubercles are the most fre- 
quent and the most fatal. In temperate climates, they destroy a 
larger proportion of mankind than all other chronic diseases taken 
. In this country, and over the whole temperate region 

urope and America, tuberculous disease of the lungs causes 
probably a fifth part of the whole mortality; and in some districts, 
even in whole countries, the proporticn is much larger.” 
tubercles are found in various organs, at every age. They 

have been discovered in still-born infants, and even in the foetus; 
and the number of children infected with them, dying between 
thie ages of one and fifteen, has been estimated to vary from twelve 
in the hundred in the first year, to seventy-five in the eighth and 
thirteenth; though it should be observed, that in two-fifths of the 
cases tubercles were not the cause of death. When these particles 
ate developed in the lungs, the disease is denominated phthisis 
(consumption); when “ in the external glands and in the bones, 
it is ses ey Saguuc scrofula ; and in the glands of the mesen- 
tery, tabes,” &c. Incidentally, the whole of these disorders are 
touched upon in the book before us; but the most systematic and 
elaborate examination is bestowed upon consumption, in its origin, 
its * open and its final stages: the first point being considered 
with a view to prevent, the second to cure, and the last to soothe. 
We will endeavour, as briefly as may be, to convey a view of Dr. 
Cuianx’s opinion upon the origin of the disease, and to give a 
general idea of the contents of his book, leaving it for those who 
take a more peculiar interest in the subject to consult the volume. 

There is no kind of doubt that consumption originates from 
tubercles in the lungs; but the origin of tubercles has not been 
thought of, though, in the opinion of our author, by far the most 
important question. In treating pulmonary diseases as merely 

|, a cure may indeed be affected ; but whilst the constitutional 
disposition remains the same, the patient is constantly liable toa 
return of the disorder, which in the generality of cases may be 
said eventually, though still prematurely, to destroy him. Often, 
however, this affection does not openly develop itself till it is tco 
far advanced to be subdued by medicine. 

In the highly-tuberculous constitution, tuberculous disease of the lungs 

steals on ina slow, insidious manner, making considerable progress 
before it manifests itself by any remarkable local symptoms, or its existence is 
even suspected ty those who regard consumption as originating in inflamma- 
tory affections of the lungs. In such exam be of latent tuberculous disease, an 
attack of catarrh, a slight inflammation of the pleura, or of the lungs, or hemop- 
tysis, isnot unfrequently the first circumstance which excites the attention or 
awakens the fears of the patient and his friends: and to this accidental occur- 
rence, to which the presence of tubercles in the lungs renders the person pecu- 
liable, the origin of all the future’ mischief is attributed. I can readily 
that an ordinary observer should arrive at such a conclusion ; and, as- 
the disease to that which first presented itself to his notice, should con- 
sider “ cold,” the “ inflammation of the lungs,” or the “ breaking 
of a blood-vessel,” the original cause and source of all the subsequentevil. But, 
after the light which has of late been thrown upon the nature and diagnosis of 
disease, it may well excite surprise that medical men should still 
segard these affections as the chief causes of phthisis. In a vast proportion of 
of thie nature, u more minute inquiry into the patient’s previous state of 
health would have led to the conviction that those affections were consequent 
or at least subsequent to the existence of pulmonary tubercles, or that 
had occurred in a tuberculous constitution, by which their effects were 
In another part of this treatise I shall have occasion to state the 
Penge upon which this opinion rests ; and at the same time shall endeavour to 
» that tuberculous disease of the lungs may be detected long before it gene- 
is ; that what is usually considered the early is in reality an advanced 
of the disease ; and that tubercle is a secondary affection, originating ina 

M morbid condition of the general system. 

This “ morbid condition,” which gives rise to the “ deposition of 

taieienions matter on the application of certain exciting causes, 
h have no such effect on a healthy system,” is by Dr. Cuark 
denominated tuberculous cachexia. The symptoms of this distem- 
perature of humours at different ages, both in the hereditary and 
acquired disorder, are minutely enumerated in the work; but the 
Fesults of the disease are said to be shown in an imperfect per- 
formance of all the functions of organic life. The secretions of 
the kidnies are disordered ; those of the skin are generally de- 
fective; the skin itself is often in an unhealthy state; and above 
all, the digestion is deranged : in other words, both the nutritive 
and organs—the instruments by which food is assimi- 
lated to our various substances, and by which the useless matter 
is thrown off—are languid or irregular. As might be anticipated, 
nervous system is not unaffected, though it varies greatly in 

mt individuals; being sometimes sluggish, but more fre- 





quently preternaturally sensitive. 

After having. pointed out the general state of the patient 
suffgring under this disorder, and shown the symptoms by which 
the practitioner may detect it, Dr.CLarx proceeds to consider the 
various. stages and forms which tuberculous cachexia assumes 
when developed in the shape of consumption, and to detail the 
particular symptoms by which it displays itself, and the physical 
signs by which it may be detected,—as the manner of breathing, 
the sounds which the chest emits when struck by the operator, 
and the “respiratory murmur” from the lungs, heard either with 
the unaided éar or through the medium of the stethoscope. He 
next t ‘of the morbid anatomy of tubercles, and of the diseases 


whicht upon and complicate consumption. Some curious 
and Vi e statistical facts as to the duration of the disorder, its 
preval at certain periods of life, and its relative proportion as 
regards the sexes, are then given; together with the influence of 


climate and oeeupation in producing it, and its actual and relative 
increase or dh se. The causes of cachexia, whether hereditary or 
induced, ; as well as a view of the disorders which may 
determine it to the lungs. Besides an account of the existence 
and formation of tubercles in animals, and a slight notice of the 
curability of tuberculous disease, there isa popular chapter on the 
prevention of cachexia and consumption; and the work closes 
with an exposition of the medical treatment recommended by the 
author in both cases. 

Into the minutia of all, or indeed into any of these sections, 
this is not the place to enter, even had we room; but a few hints 
may be gleaned from the remarks on the origin and prevention of 
cachexia. According to Dr. CLarx, the disease is, or its seeds 
are, generally transmitted from the parents. In the case of a 
scrofulous constitution on both sides, there is little or no prospect 
of the child escaping it; if one parent be of a sound constitution, 
the child may inherit health from that one, especially, our author 
seems to think, from the mother. A variety of causes, however, 
may induce scrofulous affections when the parents are free from 
them, amongst the chief of which may be ranked indigestion; 
though in the child they will be developed in various forms 
according to its constitutional powers, the strong rising to the 
dignity of gout or the disfigurement of cutaneous diseases—the 
weak degenerating into consumption. The leading principle of 
prevention in existing patients is resolved into strengthening the 
system, by regimen, rather than medicine; little of which last is 
necessary even in curing the disorder, and that chiefly of an 
alterative nature. The moral of the whole book, as regards futu- 
rity, is to beware how you enter into the holy state of matrimony, 
and with whom. Dr. CLark is the Matrtuus of medicine, and 
would require the exercise of “‘ prudential restraint,” not from a 
regard to the means of living, but to life itself. We will close 
our notice with recommending the following judicious observa- 
tions to the reflecting public: for, if there be a state of pure 
misery in this world, it must be for parents to see their children 
drop off one after another. without the power of saving them, and 
the conviction gradually forcing itself into their minds, that they 
are the cause of their premature death. 


Were parents in general convinced that the health of their children depended 
chiefly upon the integrity of their own health, a beneficial effect might be pro- 
pacer 6 upon society at large, and especially on the members of strumous families, 
If a more healthy and natural mode of living were adopted by persons in that 
rank of life which gives them the power of choice, and if more consideration. 
were bestowed on matrimonial alliances, the disease which is so often entailed: 
on their offspring might not only be prevented, but even the predisposition to it 
extinguished in their families in the course of a few generations. In the pre- 
sent state of society, it is needless to observe that the reverse of this very com- 
monly happens; and, from the total disregard of the circumstances alluded to, 
the race often terminates in the third generation. The children of dyspeptic 
persons generally become the subjects of dyspepsia in a greater degree and at an 
earlier age than their parents; and if they marry into families of a strumous 
constitution, their offspring are frequently found to be scrofulous, and to die of 
consumptiun, or some other tuberculous diseases, in early youth, and even in- 
infancy. I could adduce many melancholy examples of the truth of this obser-- 
vation ; but it is at least consolatory to know that the evil may be obviated ; and 
it is a duty which parents owe to their offspring to endeavour to correct it. 

Members of families already predisposed to tuberculous disease should at. 
least endeavour to avoid matrimonial alliances with others in the same con— 
dition ; but above all, they should avoid the too common practice of intermarry- 
ing among their own immediate relatives,—a practice at once a fertile source of 
scrofula, a sure mode of deteriorating the intellectual and physical powers, and 
eventually the means of extinguishing a degenerated race. ‘* There can be no 
question,” says Dr. Mason Good, “that intermarriages among the collateral 
branches of the same family, tend more than any thing else to fix and multiply 
and aggravate hereditary predisposition. And hence, nothing can be wiser, on 

hysical as well as on moral grounds, than the restraints which divine and 
| ae laws have concurred in laying on marriages between relations.” It 
would also be well if persons contemplating marriage were aware of the neces- 
sity of attending to their health, previously to and after the adoption of thie 
change of life. The dyspeptic should have recourse to such means as would re- 
store the functions of his digestive organs, and should adopt and adhere to @ 
regimen calculated to prevent the recurrence of his complaint; the gouty sub- 
ject should renounce the well-known causes of his disorder; but those who are 
afflicted with organic disease, more especially with consumption, should pause 
before they enter in a contract which can only entail disease or unhappiness on 
all concerned. a ses 

The full extent of misery arising from injudicious marriages of this description; 
is comprehended by the medical practitioner only : he will, therefore, appreciate 
the justness of these remarks, although he will acknowledge the difficulty of en- 
forcing the necessary restrictions on the practical consideration of the public. I 
am well aware that mankind in general are far too reckless to attend to any pre- 
cautionary measures on this ety even although perfectly satisfied of their ex- 
pédiency ; still there is a small proportion, in that rank of life to which the 
above remarks apply with the greatest force, on whom these cautions may not 
be wholly thrown away. 
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“which the Christian reader will value for its devotional spirit, but 
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SACRED POETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
3 / CENTURY. 


theoming number of the Sacred Classics commences a 
‘Siesilon from the Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. 
The plan is excellent ; the execution good; and when this sec- 
‘tion of the series is completed, it will not only form a collection 


which should occupy a place on the shelves of every lover of 
etry, or student of our native literature. Various reasons may 

+e adduced for this recommendation. The work will be very 

cheap ; and it will present, in a uniform and readable shape, the 
pith of many volumes, the whole of which are hardly procurable 

‘at any ‘price, and few of them without great trouble. By its 
means the purchaser will have the best specimens of numerous 
half-forgotten authors, of whom it may be desirable to know some- 

‘thing, but whose productions would not repay the perusal, if the 
« genuine entire” did not repel it. What is more than all, these 
Sacred Extracts will throw. a strong light upon the history of 
English literature during a memorable period, when society was 
in a state of fermentation. The pleasure they will afford depends 
greatly upon the character of the reader. The idler, who only 
reads for amusement, will at first be struck with the peculiarity 
of the manner, but soon wearied by the metaphysical nature of 
their thoughts; or offended by the homeliness of some of their 
images, by their frequent ruggedness of versification, and by the 
incongruous mixture of familiar with lofty and even sacred ideas. 
The reader for profit will find his perusal well rewarded: he will 
meet with much thought and much learning; great strength, and 
sometimes felicity, of diction; singular acuteness in discovering a 
connexion between apparently remote ideas, and aptitude in 
uniting them; conceits and a quaintness which are sometimes 

amusing and sometimes startling; with specimens of versification 
that show in a novel light the capabilities of our language, and 
might be useful in improving the art of English poetry. Here 
and there, too, will be found touches of tenderness, ease, and 
sweetness, which Moor has never reached; though very seldom 
without some dash of the pedant or the parson. 

The authors, of whom specimens are given in the volume before 
us, are eleven; there are also four anonymous pieces, now printed 
for the first time. Of two of the poets, Mitton and Spenser, it 
is not necessary to speak: of the remainder, QUARLEs is perhaps 
the best known, as well by the sarcasms of the wits of the Augus- 
tan age, as by his own “ Emblems,” editions of which are of com- 
son occurrence, if indeed one has not been issued within these few 
years. A favourable idea of HersBerr is given to the popular 
reader by his verses inserted in the “ Complete Angler,” be-' 
ginning ; . 

‘¢ Swect day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ! 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die.” 

“CrasHaw is characterized by JoHNsoN, in his life of West, as 
a poet and a saint (though they were many other “ makers” of:de- 
yotional verses who exeelled him in poetry); and Byron has used 
his name as a rhyme to “ Pacha.” Wuiruers has.a niche in 
the Dunciad ; and the name of the poetical lawyer, Sir JouHn 
Davizs, is sometimes mentioned. His work, we suspect, is seldom 
read, though praised for its combination of logical and poetical 
power, and said by Jounson rarely to disappoint the ear: a 
quality, however, which seems to coexist with verses of a prosaic 
spirit; whilst his matter and his reasoning are alike drawn from 
the subtilties and conceits of the Schoolmen, intermingled fre- 
quently with better things. Of the four other authors in this col- 
lection,—Sanpys, Kine, and the two FLetcuEers,—we believe 
both the names and the works will alike be new to the generality. 
Among them, Bishop Kine may perhaps stand the highest for 
his poetical feeling ; Gites FLETCHER (a cousin of the dramatist), 
for the length and consistency of his ‘Christ's Victory and 
Triumph.” This poem, which may have suggested Paradise Re- 
gained, is presented almost entire: its subject is the life, resurrec- 
tion, end ascension of Christ ; and its treatment presents a strange 
mixture of narrative, allegory, and supernatural machinery ; its 
Sentiments, a union of far-fetched conceits with natural thoughts ; 
and its execution, strength and harmony of versification astonish- 
ing for the early part of the seventeenth centiry. Here is a spe- 
cimen, descriptive of ’ 

THE BLEST IN HEAVEN. 
No sorrow now hangs clouding on their brow, 
No bloodless malady empales their face, 
© age drops on their hairs his silver snow, 
© nakedness their bodies doth embase, 
No poverty themselves and theirs disgrace, 

No fear of death the joy of life devours, 

No ‘utichaste sleep their precious time deflowers, 
No loss, no grief, no change wait on their winged hours. 
But now their naked bodies scorn the cold, er 
And from their eyes joy looks, and laughs at pain; 
The infant wonders how he came so old, 

The old man how he came so young again ; 
Still resting, though from sleep they still refrain ; 
ere all are rich, and yet no gold they owe, 

And all are kings, and yet no subjects know, 
All full, and yet no time on food they do bestow. 
For things that pass are past, and in this field 
The indeficient spring no winter fears: 

The trees together fruit and blossom’ yield, 
The unfading lily leaves of silver bears, : 


And all of these on the saints’ bodies grow; 

Not, as they wont, on baser earth below : 
Three rivers here, of milk, and wine, and honey, flow. __ : 
Had the taste of Kine not been corrupted by that of his. age, 
he might perhaps have been without a rival in elegaic poetry, for 
he seems to have had all the elements necessary to success; but 
his quibbles injure the effect of his productions toa greater extent 
than the lackadaisical sentimentality of the writers of the succeed 
ing century. The following lines, full of images, tersely expressed 
give a favourable sample of him, though disfigured by the home- 
liness of the fourth couplet. 

LIFE. 

Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights ofeagles are, 
Or like the Fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood— 
Even such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight call'd in, and paid to night. 

The wind blows out; the bubble dies; 
The spring entomb’d in autumn lies ; 
The dew dries up; the star is shot; 
The flight is past—and man forgot. 


We have spoken of versification; and these stanzas from 
QuarR.Les may be taken as an example,—exhibiting great har- 
mony, and great variety of pauses, with a skill (or luck) in break- 
ing up the lines into brief sentences, yet without destroying the 
verse,—an excellence which succeeding writers never seem to have 
attempted. 


VANITY OF THE WORLD. 


What well-advised ear regards 
hat earth can say? 
Thy words are gold, but thy rewards 
Are painted clay: 
Thy cunning can but pack the cards, 
_ Thou canst not play : 
Thy game at weakest, stillthou vy’st; - 
If seen, and then revy’d, deniest : > 
Thou art not what thou seem’st ; false world, thou ly’st. 
Thy tinsel bosom seems a mint 
f new-coin’d treasure ; 
A paradise, that has no stint, 
No change, no measure ; 
A painted cask, but nothing in’t, 
Nor wealth, nor pleasure: 
Vain earth! that faleely thus comply’st 
With man; vain man! that thou rely’st 
On earth; vain man, thou dot’st; vain earth, thou ly'st, 
What mean dull souls, in this high measure, 
To haberdash 
In earth’s base wares, whose greatest treasuré 
Is dross and trash ? 
The height of whose enchanting pleasure 
s but a flash? 
Are these the goods that thou supply’st 
Us mortals with? ‘Are these the high’st ? 
Can these bring cordial peace? false world, thou ly’st. 
These quotations shall be closed with one from’Hersert. It 
will-illustrate the remark just. made on the facility with Which 
these writers combined remote ideas. Who, for instance, but a 
School divine would have thought of enforcing a temporary regard 
for earth by a simile drawn from birds drinking ? 
MAN’S MEDLEY. 
Hark how the birds do sing, 
And woods do ring. 
All creatures have their joy, and man hath his. 
Yet, if we rightly measure, 
Man’s joy and pleasure 
Rather hereafter, than in present, is. 
To this life things of sense 
Make their pretence : 
Tn the other angels have a right by birth: 
Man ties them both alone, 
And makes them one, . 
With one hand touching heav’n, with the other earth. 
In soul he mounts and flies, 
In flesh he dies: ’ 
He wears a stuff, whose thread is coarse and round, 
But trimm’d with curious lace, 
And should take place 
After the trimming, not the stuff and ground. 
Not that he may not here 
Taste of the cheer : 
But as birds drink, and straight lift up their heads } 
So must he sip, and think 
Of better drink 
He may attain to, after he is dead. 
But as his joys are double, 
So is his trouble. 
He hath two winters, other things but one; 
Both frosts and thoughts do nip, 
And bite his lip ; 
And he, of all things, fears two deaths, alone. 
Yet ev’n the greatest griefs 
May be reliefs, 
Could he but take them right, and in their ways. 
Happy is he, whose heart 
ath found the art 
To turn his double pains to double praise. ; 


Mr. CarrerMote, who has ably executed his task of selection, 
has also added very short notices to each author, They would 
have been more satisfactory had they been fuller, but they are 
sufficient to convey a notion of the life and to give a hint as to 
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And crimson rose a scarlet garment wears 3 
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BIRTHS, reyes AND DEATHS. 
BI hb 
Bn the 12th inst., at Hesse Homburg, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Sir Cuantes Dance, 
a 


son. 

On the 26th inst., the Lady of Rosexr Brovunen, Esq, M-P., of a son. ; 

On the 24th inst., at Otterington Hall, Northallerton, the Lady of Captain Ross, 
B.N., of a daughter, 

Of tlie Wel inst., at WHliamétrip Park, Gloucestershire, the Ludy of Sir M. H. Hicks 
Beacn, Batt., of a daughter, still-born. 

4 On the 23d inst., at Becca Hall, Yorkshire, the Lady of Colonel Marxuau, of a 
jaughter. 

Oh the 25th iast., at Chawton House, Hants, the Lady of Epwarp Knrast, Esq. 
junior, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 27th inst., at St. James’s Church, Ernest Aucustus, Earl of Lisburne, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late Sir Lawronce Palk. ; 

Onthe 25th inst., at St. Mary’s Church, Marylebone, the Hon. Captain Best, 
R.N., son of Lord Wynford, to the Hon. Marianne Kewvon, only daughter of Lord 
Kenyon. 

On the 25th inst., at St. Fames’s Church, Sir Minto Townsend Farquuar, Batt., 
attached to his Majesty’s Embassy at Vienna, to Er1oa CATnERiNe Mackay, daughter 
of Lord Reay. 

On the 22d inst., at All Souls’, Langham Place, W, Upron Ricuarps, Esq., of Pen- 
ryn, Cornwall, to Carotrnze, youngest daughter of Peter Reade Cazolet, Esq., late of 
the Madras Civil Service. 

Onthe 24th inst., at the American Legation, at Paris, Aaron Varn, Esq., Chargé 
d’ Affaires of the United States at the British Court, to Emitre Lavrencine, daughter 
of the late Lawrence Salles, Esq., of New York, 

& On the 22d inst., at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. George P. Brpper (the cele- 
brated calculator), to Groreina, youngest daughter of Thomas Harby, Esq., of 
Poplar. 

DEATHS. 

On the 20th inst., at Little Missenden, Bucks, Mrs. Cieaver, widow of the late 
Bishop of ‘St. Asaph, in her 8st year. 

On the 23d inst, at Milton Bryan, Mary, widow of Sir Hugh Inglis, in her 77th 


ear, 
7 On the 20th ult., at Robeston Hall, Marta, wife of W. H. Scourfield, Esq., M.P. for 
Haverfordwest. 

On the 19th inst. at Brighton, MARTANNE, widow of the late Rev. Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, of Eden Hall, in her 35th year. 

On the 2lst inst., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Grorct Herpert Garirries WILLIAMs, 
Esq., eldest son of Sir George Griflies Williams, of Llwynyn Wormwood, in his 41st 


year, 
Lately, at Brislington House, near Bristol, Epwarp Lone Fox, M.D., in his 74th 
year, ' 





THE ARMY. 


War-orrice, Aug, 28.—15th Regt. of Light Drags.—Lieut. M. W. Smith, from tlie 
82d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Duckett, who exchanges. 3d Regt. of Foot—Capt. G. I. 
Austin, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. vice Everard, who exchanges. 8th Foot—Capt. 
A. Bourke, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Capt. without purchase, vice Fitzgerald, 
deceased; Ensign F.S. Holmes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Calder, promoted 
in the 2d West India Regt.; Gent. Cadet H, W. Gordon, from the Royal Military Col- 
lege, to be Ensign, vice Holmes. 10th Foot—Major J. W. S. Waller, from the half-pay 
Unattached, to be Major, vice E. Allen, who exchanges. 12th Foot—Major J. Jones 
to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Tubervill, who retires ; Capt. H. A. O'Neill to be 
Major, by purchase, vice Jones; Lieut. E. Senior to be Capt. by purchase, vice O'Neill; 
Ensign A. Dent to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Senior; J. Boyd, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Dent; Assist.-Staff-Surg. J. Booth to be Assist.-Surg. vice ©. Dick, 
placed upon half pay. 22d Foot—Gent. Cadet D. D. Bogle, from the Royal Military 
College; to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Browne, deceased. 25th Foot—Gent. 
Cadet W. C. E. Napier, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Stuart, deceased; Assist.-Staff Surg. A. Sinclair, M.D. to be Surg. vice E. 
Tedle, M_D. who retires upon half-pay. 39th Foot—C. C. Deacon, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Ord, who retires. 45th Foot—Capt. J. Landon, from the half-pay of 
the 8th Foot, to be Capt. vice H. Forbes, who exchanges. 54th Foot—Assist.-Staff- 
Surg. R. H. Everard, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice F. Moran, M.D. placed upon half- 

ay. 68th Foot—Sergeant-Major J. Baxter to be Quarter-Master, vice Macbeath, 
os by 76th Foot—Ensign J, B. Flavagan to be Lieut, without purchase, vice 
Trench; Ensign W. Renninck, from the late 9th Royal Veteran Battalion, to be 
Ensign, vice Flaviagan; Ensign G. G. Warden, from the half-pay of the 62d Foot, to 
be Ensign; vice Grant, appointed Quartermaster of the 82d Foot. 78th Foot--Ensign 
S. M, Burrowes, from the half-pay of the 5th Garrison Battalion, to be Ensign, vice 
Cruikshank. 8st Foot—Capt. J. Boyd, from the half pay of the82d Foot,to be Capt. 
Vice Thonipson, whose appointment has not taken place. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, August 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
f Fighills and Stead, Bradford, corn-millers—J. and J. K. Thompson, Manchestér, 
attornies-at-law—Wilson and Co, Liverpool, and Smith and Co. Buenos Ayres, meér- 
chants—Kitching and Fearnley, Sheffield, manufacturers of Britannia-metal-goods— 
Rimmer and Co. Salford, dyers—Edmunds and Co. Maddox Street, tailors —Thomson 
and Exton—Catiney and Norris, Broadstairs, Kent, boarding school-keepers-—Smith 
and Newberry, Manchester, general silk-wareéhvusemien— Thompson and Collinson, 
Kingston-upon- Hull, general commission-agents—W. A. and J. Benham, Strand, teéa- 
dealers—Scholes and Son, Huddersfield, corn-millers— Lee and’ Howard, Smithfield 
Market, salesmen—Whitbread and Thompson, Whitechapel Road, chinuamen—J. and J. 
Anderton, Walton-le Dale, Lancashire, saridlers—Hardisty and Beck, Liverpool, brokers 
—Stevens and Bartlett, Brighton, turniture-brokers —}lather and Oakes, Sheffield, 
pawnbrokers—Crompton and Griffiths, Liverpool, paper-dedlers—Chapman and Co, 
Cornhill, zincographic-printers—Jackson and Co. Liverpool, wholesale coffee-dealers, 
INSOLVENTS. . 
Hopeens, Witt1aM, Liverpool, merchant, Aug. 24. 
Noxgs, Joseru, Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosier, Aug. 22. 
BANKRUPTS: 

Cox, Stepuen, Brunswick Street; Stamford Street’, horse-dealer, to surrender Sept. 4, 
Oct.6: solicitors, Messrs. Egan and Cu, Essex Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchureh Lane. 

Deane, Tuomas, Greenwich, lodging-house keepér, Sept. 5, Oct. 6: solicitor, Mr. 
Kearns, Staple Inn; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Fett, Jacos, Glossép, Dérbyshire, groter, Sept. 14, O¢t. 6: solicitor, Mr. Rodgers, 
Devonshire Square; and Mr. Vickers, Sheffield. 

Legs, Joun, Bilston, grocer, Sept. 11, Oct, 6; solicitors, Messrs. Philpot and Sdn, 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; and Mr. Phillips, Wolverhampton. 

MusuHER, Jaws, Birmingham, innkeeper, Sept. 4, Oct. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Woéd- 
roffe and Lewin, Lincoln’s Inv; and Mr. Mole, or Méésrs, Stubbs and Rawlings, Bir- 
mingham. 

Puisss, Grorce, Blenheitn Street, Bond Street, wine-merchant, Sept. 3, Oct. 6: 
—_— Mr. Bird, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch 

ane. 

Ruopes, Joun, Huddersfield, clothiér, Sépt. 10, Ot. 6: solicitors, Mr. Lake, Cateaton 
Street ; and Messrs. Battyé and Clay, Huddersfield. 

Sowersy, Grorog, Hibalastowe, Linculnshire, carpenter, Sept. 1, Oct. 6: solicitors 
Messrs. Dyneley and’ Co, Gray’s Imm; and Messrs. Nicholson and Hett, Glamford 
Briggs, Lincolnshire, 

URNER, Mivés, Haigh, Lantiishire, blédeher, Sept. 29, Oct..6: solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Léigh, Wigan. 

Turina, Joxn Tivitor, Warminster, serivener, Sept. 18, Oct.6: solicitors, Mesérs. 
Helder, Clement’s Inn ;.and Mr. Good /arminst 
DIVIDENDS, 
e 


Sept, 15, Todd, Sheffield, prititér—Sept. 22, Bulléii, Liverpool, brewers, 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, tintess caize be shown to the contrary, On oF Before Sept. 15. 
sr aut tailor—Trotter, Tynemouth, farmer—Gribble, Derby,’ hatter—Wadrd 
i i Ste 


rield, ‘vittualler— Young, Newcastlé-wpon-Tytié, grocer — Resteéll, 
ge Roiy, Indite-rubOer-manufactarer—Talyler, Fore Stvaet,/cab\pue war Otictindid 


Friday, August % 
PARTNERSAYPS DbivED, 


Darnell and Gardner, Shepherd’s Market, May Fair, B66t-filers2—Pliwetinian ” ahd 
Tomalin, grocers—Shipton and Hacky-Gl hants—Barrett and Sansom, 


Truro, drapers — Rowell aud Thwaites, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, porter-merchants — 








an,’ 








Brindley and Grafton, Alcester, Warwickshire, tanhers—Osborne atid Harcourt, Bir= 
mingham, cork-screw-manufacturers—Anthony’ and Morgan, Cardiff, linendrapers— 
A. and R, Hall, Hambleden, Buckinghamshire, butehers—Catchpoie and Porter, Nor- 
wich, groat-manufacturers— Hutton, Leeds, and Wilkinson and Thorpe, Knaresborough, 
linen-mandfacturers—Sergeant and Nicholson, High Street, Southwark, linendrapers 
—Gulley and Allen, Fore Street, Limehouse, stone-merchants—Gater and Cam * 
Cheltenham, printers—Weston and Moss, Leek, Staffordshire, silk-manufacttirers— 
Kendall and Bateson, Leeds, cloth-dressers—Dawson aud Benstead, Russell Square, 
veterinary-surgeons. BANKRUPTS. 

CuesterMan, Bensamin, Blackmoor Street, victualler, to surrender Sept. 8, Oet, 9- 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane, 

Cox, Wint1amM Hawkins, Cheltenham, printer, Sept. 11, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs, 
Griffiths and Pruen, Cheltenham; and Messrs. Blower and Vizard, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

Fisven, Groner, Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 12, Oct.9: solicitors, Mr. Mawdsley, 
Liverpool; and Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Bow. r 

Gracik, Joun, Preston, draper, Sept. 14, Oct. 9: solicitors, Mr, Coates, Manchester; 
and Messrs, Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Jackson, Jos, Burslem, earthenware-manufacturer, Sept. 11, Oct. 9: solicitors, Mr, 
Harding, Burslem ; and Mr. Smith, Chancery Laue, 

Matrruews, Wi.tiAM, Bushey, Hertfordshire, timber-merchant, Sept. 8, Oct.9: so. 
licitor, Mr. Turner, Clifford’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 

Morean, Tuomas, Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, grocer, Sept. 22, Oct. 9: solicitors, 
Messrs. Marsh and Hayward, Llanidloes; aud Mr. Biggs, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 

Travis, Joun, Manchester, drysalter, Sept. 16, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Crossley 
and Sudlow, Manchester ; and Messrs. Milne and Co, Temple. 

Wren, Witriam THomas, Chichester, brewer, Sept. 4, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs, 
Price and Co, Chichester; and Mr, Sowton, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 

DIVIDENDS, 

Sept. 21, Johnson, Gracechurch Street, auctioneer—Oct. 20, Wyatt and Thompson, 
Portpool Lane, commou-brewers—Oct. 20, Agar, Hammersmith, engravers—Sept. 26, 
Potter, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer-—Sept. 24, Rayner, Manchester, victualler, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 18. 

Blenkin, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant—Callow, St. John Street, vietualler—Dan- 
son, New Broad Street, merchant — Whittow, Haverfordwest, linendraper —Pearson, 
Greenwich, manufacturingg¢hemist. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday} Monday| Tuesday; Wednes.; Thurs. | Friday> 

3 per Cent. Consols....+.. 894 898 893 894 894 895 
Ditto for Account......... 894 89% 893 894 89% 90 

3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 90 90 89% 90 904 904 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 99 98% 99 994 994 994 
New 34 per Cents......++. 924 984 984 984 984 984 
Long Aunuities.......... 164 163 163 164 164 164 
Bank Stock, 8perCt... ss. 2144 2144 215 215 2143 2144 
India Stock,104 p Ct...... 254 253 253 253 2534 -— 
Exchequer Bills,14d.p.diem | 21 prem. 22 22 22 22 22 pm, 
India Bonds ,24 per Cent... | 6 prem. 7 7 6 6 6 pm, 
ODMH)... eiveessesess 2+ prem, 2 2} 24 2g 23pm. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. : 
(Last Official Quotation during t he Week ending Friday evening.) 








Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 96% ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.| ——« 
Austrian ..... coepees 5 — — | Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — 22 
Belgian...... o econ BD 1004 {| Mississippi (New)..... 6 — 110 
Brazilian... 6.666 ei — 864 | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — | —- 
Buenos Ayrés....seees 6 — 304 ||New York(payble.1845)5 — | 102 
RMNGS 5 cots 5 swab ese 6 — 334 | Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 96 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 304. | Ohio......- bes ccenae © 6 — lil 
OO FR errr 3 =— 764 || Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — 102 
Dutch( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 533 «| Peruvian ......6 tener 6 — | 27 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 101g | Portuguese ....s-+++- ~3 — | 554 
PORBGIR. 6.scswes veces 3— 78f. €.|/ Ditto, ...ccsvves -5 — | 8e 
Ditto, ex. Div. ....0065 5 — Of Oc.| Ditto New ooo 5 — | 86 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... Of. Oc || Prussian......... eoeee ht — | — 
Greek of IS2H.. 6.60665 _ — ||Russianof1822...5...5 — | 10% 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 1014 || Ditto (Metallic) ...... = — 
MeRCAN. . 6 csc cc ceccee 5 = 254 «=| |Spumish of 1821-2..... ~-5 — |} 42 
Ditto..... 0 CES 0b Stee 6 — 35¢ ||Ditto,Scrip .......... 5 — | 19Dis, 








SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week ,ending Friday Evening.) 











Anglo-Mexican Mines .:......- 54 \{Commercial Docks .......... 58 
Bolanos ......4-6+ decid etéee 120 Exst Indja@ sccc ccc ceeseccddee 484 
Brazilian Imperial ...6s..+0.-+ 32 ||London ...... Seeevecees coosep 85 
British Iron ......... eo oe o-| — {)St. Katharine......-.eeese..s 7 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 18 |West India «.........+. eudeds % 
United Mexican .....e..eeeees 4¢ Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| —— 
Australian Agricultural ........| —— ||London and Westminster Bank} 12 
Canada Company ...s0.6-..0+- 35% ||National Provincial Bank.... | —— 
General Steam Navigation..... 21 Provincial Bank oflreland....| 46} 
HAY anv STRAW. (Perloadof 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND, SmirAvietD. PortTMAN. Warrxcuaret,: 
Hay, Godd..scccocscovees 888.10 1008. eons 708 tO 988, oy.0. B59.t0 958. o.ee. 100s. to 105%. 
Inferior... wee JF se Hane tw GF as Oo HR Ads Oe 
New... BD ccece: 0 ee. B -Tbc0 GE so: Fe -eeve, Zh | ae) 
CWC i. Sese eve TOY 5 108 « 8 .. 115 eee OE ee OE Secce WO oe 110 
Straw, Wheat... sseseeees o- 46 © ce A tee OM 1 Bo ie’ Me 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newsarte anv Leanennate.* SmrruHvierv.t 
Beef .o..ccccsese 286d. fo 88. Ud. to 88. 44. sccceeee 28. 6d. to 88, 2d, to 48. Ode 
Mutton... ...065 2 RR WS ee: Bee FOR a ae © 
Veal. .cccescees te ae ay Page @ ww 8 2 se 4.8 
ak Pu ‘et 8 - ie e 
exists, Bui Be: oe Oo .. 5 0 
$ Sinking the offal, perstone of8lbs, 












































































Se $s. 8. Sf gs 
Wheat, Red New34 to 37! Rye, New...... a ee 
Fine... .scses 38 .. 40| Barley, Stained 2 a 
23.24 
ee 26 ..27 
Coen Bick 97 .. 28 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILs. _ 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, | Rape Oil s..-esscccsnseessercere® pertun ener 
Wheat 42s. Od. | Rye... .caueees B98. Sd. | ....,. REfined ...cecenceeeceevereeees - oy 
Beans ........ 89 10 } Linseed Oil ........cs-00- sseececessesecs ar 
Pens .02.22000 36. 2 Linseed Oi] Cake at the Mill per 1006 es 
N for the present Week. | Rape Cake... csc. e+ .eeeees perton 
L 1 sdacclees o- . St. ALS. 
eans., y 0 Ps 
‘ . » Rest ....ysper ton 215.64, to 198 
Joonbitei iad bypesrare. oho SORES 
FLOUR, . 
SUGAR. 
> 88s. 
ican * 3 3. Mascovad geesevsseeneeese per wt. ase. to os 
Essex and Suffolk, .. 30° .. 83 Molasses ...sorecsesess Die elawes Ss oe 
Norfolk and Stock6t..J...eceesee0+ 80 6s OF es “BULLION. ne? 
BREAD... 74 the 41h, Lout ota, Portugal, in Coin per oz, 1. 0% 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 126, éd.perddz. wee. Poreign, in Bars, . 4 
«a4 New Doubloons., H 
Silver, in Bars, Standard o 4 
sees New Dollars ‘ o 4 
METALS. 
, a 
i Lfonsit Bars) veces aise Ol. 159.0d.to 71.05, Ode 
Superfine Ditt : po , ine jn als ® acseey) 410 € o O as 
POTATOES: fquicws ver. ccsss porte, 0 8 8 .- 0 0G 
Scotch Reds sper cwt Of, ee aguee a. ah Copper,in org ae A ° neh oo See 
i eoveese Oo; o- sess o- 
Midaling vorvernseeeeeee GF 6 2e0 BO JLead, Pigessesecseesee 1810 @ a0 18 9 
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HEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH 
OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, Saturday, August 29th, 
Will be presented (sixth time) a mew Melo-Drama of 
werful interest, called 
rue’ OLD OAK TREE. 
After which (103d time) the Opera of the 
OUNTAIN SYLPH. 
With (eighteenth time) a New Scottish Ballad 
Opera, in Two Acts, called the 
COVENANTE 
On Morday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, THE OLD 
OAK TREE. With The MOUNTAIN SYLPH. And 
The COVENANTERS. - ‘ 
Perfermance commences at 7. Second Price at 9, 
Boxes 5s.—Second Price 3, Pit 3s. Second Price ls. €d. 
Gallery 2s.—Second Price ls. 


ee Ah eae ae 7 nr 
TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 
calling off Scarborough,weather permitting, those 
magnificent Steam-Ships, the DUNDEE and the 
PERTH, allowed to be the fastest in the world, will start 
as follows —The Dundee, from her moorings off the en- 
trance to the London Docks, on Wednesday morning 
next, at 7, and from the Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, 
where passengers walk on board, at 8 o’Clock, The 
Perth, from the same places, on Wednesday morning, 
Sept. 9, at 11 and 12o0’Clock. Berths secured,and every 
Information obtained at the Offices,61, Charing Cross ; 
6, King Street, Cheapside; and Downe’s Wharf, East 
Smithfield. R. Cotman, Agent and Whartinger. 





The following is another Convincing Proof of the 
Wonderful Efficacy of 
OWLAND'S “MACASSAR OIL. 
Extract of a Letter from Hamburgh, dated Feb. 
15th 1833:—* I have also the pleasure to inform you of 
another decided proof of the efficacy of your celebrated 
Macassar Oil. Dr. Roding, of this place, had a patient 
who had been bald for several years, and who had tried 
various articles for the recovery of his hair, but without 
effect, until he was advised by the Doctor to make use of 
your Oil. After using three bottles he eutirely recovered 
it, and has now a much finer head of hair than formerly. 
Dr, R. feels so gratified at its success, that he madea 
drawing of the recovered hairs (magnified) which he 
herewith sends.” 
To A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden, 
Notice—The Lowest Price of the Original Macassar, 
or Rowland’s Oil, is 3s.6d. per bottle. The kabel has 
the words “ Rowland Macassar Oil,” and between those 
words are the same words minutely and curiously en- 
graved twenty-four times, also the Name and Address, in 
Red, on Lace. work. 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden. 
Countersigned ALEX. ROWLAND. 
All others are Fraud:, Particular attention on pur- 
chasing is respectfully solicited, «as the Proprietors cannot 
be responsible tor the serious injury resulting from the 
use of base and cheap imitatious, of injurious quality, 
now offered to the Publie as the genuine, Sold by them, 
and by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 








ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, sold 

in Bottles at Is. l4d, 2s. 9d., and Ils. each, by 
A. Wittovensy and Co. successors to B. Godfrey Win- 
dus, 61, Bishopsgate Street Without, and nearly all 
respectable Medicine Venders, The peculiar efficacy of 
these Pills in ull cases of indigestion, loss of apetite, 
sick headaehe, and all complaints produced by a disor- 
dered state of the digestive organs, has obtained for them 
the personal recommendation of every one who has given 
thematr al. Many persons who havesuflered from indiges- 
tion for years, have, by their use, in a few weeks perfectly 
recovered, which is the most satisfactory proof than can 
be required uf theirefficacy and permanent utility. Be 
particular to ask for ‘* Norton’s Pills,” for incousequence 
of their great success some unprincipled persons have 
prepared a spurious imitation. 


OR INDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and 
LIVER COMPLAINTS.—COUCKLE’S ANTI- 
BILIOUS PILLS.—The Proprietor of this Medicine 
flatiers himseif that the most unquestionable testimony 
of its superior efficacy is to be found in the highly dis- 
tinguished Patronage with whieh it is honoured; it is 
therefore confidently recommended to the attention of the 
Public, Patrons—Tbe Dukes of Grafton and Manches- 
ter; the Earls of Guilford, Oxford, ‘Thanet, Athlone, 
and Roscommon; Lords Torrington, Bentinck, Fitzroy, 
Barham, Hartland, and Western; the Lord Bishops of 
Durham, Norwich, Bath and Wells, Gloucester, Chi- 
chester, Worcester, St. Asapli, Bangor, and Caleutta ; 
the Venerable Archdeacon of Colchester; Sir Gerard 
Noel, Sir Robert Grant, Sir Henry Blake, Sir John 
Forbes, and Sir Henry Smyth, Baronets; Thomas W. 
Coke, Esq.; Reverends, Dr. Benson, Dr. Birch, Dr. Bur- 
ney, Dr. Miller, &c. Prepared by Mr. Cockle, Apothe- 
cary, 18, New Ormond Street, London, and sold in 


boxes at Is. l#d.; 2, 9d.; and 49. 6d, by all respectable 
venders, 


oJ UVENILE DISCERNMENT, 
tes OR, A RIDDLE EXPOUNDED: 
Sees brace up your wits and resolve me, if able, 
C: riend said to juvenile givests at his table,) 
A prize shall be his who averting the stigma 
Ofdullness, correctly expounds this 
‘ . ENIGMA, 
The darkest yet brightest, the weakest yetstrongest, 
Ofall that to created matter belongest; 
I think not, but yet onthe slightest inspection 
Am found mostsupremelyeadowed with reflection; 
And more than physicians my consummate art . 
Isstrength and duration well known'to impart; 
Whileevery where welcome, and every eterewecn 
The poles of thecivilizedsystem between ; 
I boastomnipresence! A nd now youhave got 
Acue,say what am I,or whatam I not,”” 
: ‘Whatdarkerthanjet,’’ a young candidatesatd 
Wa Crighter.itsbrillianceon boots whendisplay’d 
a hat weakert han water, but mix’d withthe jet 
= aughtelse such strength’ ner of leather bepe(? 
, atdeeperre flection not springingfromthought, 
grant hat by thejetfrom transcendencybroug ? 
- ‘d what—itsuitparalleledvirtueswafurl’d, 
ate welcome or prized ip theciviliz’d world?” 
a vr paht Anarene — ropounderreplies, 
; Urs, WY young frien is the merited prize, 
Neves with thet heme fe fine subject not tacdtae’’ 
W hootshighly polishedby WAR EN's¥etBlacking. 

















RESHAM PRIZE MEDAL AND 
PREMIUM, . 

The Candidates for the present year are requested to 
send in their compositions on or before the lst day of Oc- 
tober to the Umpires, or to the Directors of the Gresham 
Commemoratiou, Crosby Hall; London, where the Condi- 
tions may be obtained. 


MITIAN’'S VENUS.—Now on View, 

at the St. James's Gallery, 58, Pall Mall, opposite 
Marlborough House, Admittance ls, A full description 
of the merits of this Wonder of the Art, as a Painting, and 
the singular circumstances connected with its discovery, 
with a plan for its purchase by Subscription, limited to 
One Guinea, for public presentation to the National 
Gallery, are now Published in a small Pamphlet, Price 6d, 


EW PATENT BEAVER, 21s.— 

The New Patent Beaver Hats combine every re- 

centimprovement; they are light,clegant, bright-coloured, 

and durable. The undersigned have received the KING’S 

ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for the invention, and 

areenabled to supply the Nobility and Gentry on more 
advantageous terms than other Manufacturers. 

ROBERT FRANKS, 
140, Recent Srreer, 62, Rep Cross STREET. 











UMMER WINES OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, for CASH on DELIVERY. 
ZANTE cece. o egies Bele 
TAFELWEIN . 36s. 
HOCHHEIMER ., 
RHENISH 
VIN DE BORDEAU?> 
BV. SULIGN woccacs 
SAUTERNE.. 
MOSELLE wccwsccecocce evdeteesete 
Crawrorp and Co, 129, Regent Street. 









UTLERY.—SHEFFIELD PLATE.— 
Japanned Ware, all of the first quality, to be had 
at the Wholesale Priees, at MECHI’S EXTENSIVE 
CUTLERY WAREHOUSE, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, 
(four doors from Gracechurch Street, London,} Inventor 
of the Magic Strop and Paste, Manufacturer of all kinds 
of Leather and Rosewood Dressing Cases, Writing Desks, 
Tea Caddies, Work Boxes, Bagatelle Tables. Ebony Ink- 
stands, Leather Writing Cases, Pocket Books, Razor and 
Penknife Hones, Wharncliffe Knives, Patent Knife 
harpeners, Shaving Brushes and Soap, Shaving Powder, 
Hat, Hair, Tooth, and Nail Brushes, &c., 20 percent. 
Cheaper than any House in London, A large Assort- 
ment of Tea Trays, Waiters, Candlesticks, Teapots, &c. 


| gyoomsid H AND LONGEVITY.—An 

eminent Medical Writer has remarked, and ex- 
perience has proved the fact beyond dispute, that those 
who are attentive to keep the stomach and bowels in pro+ 
per order, preserve health, prevent disease, and generally 
attain cheerful and healthy old age. For that truly-desi- 
rable purpose, StrRLtNne@’s Stromacn Pruxsare particularly 
adapted, being prepared with the Sulphate of Quinine, Ex- 
tract of Chamomile Flowers, and the most choice stomachie 
and aperient drugs of the Materia Medica, They have, in 
all cases, proved superior to every other medicine in thé 
cure of stomachic and liver complaints, loss of appetite, in- 
digestion, sensation of fulness and oppression atter meals, 
flatulenee, shortness of breath, spasms, worms, and all 
disorders incident to the stomach and bowels, und an ex- 
cellent restorative after any excess or too free indulgence 
at the table, as they gently cleanse the bowels, strengthen 
the stomach, improve digestion, and invigorate the whole 
constitution. Females who value good health should 
never be without them, as they purify the blood, remove 
obstructions, and give the skin a beautiful clear, healthy, 
and blooming appearance. Persons of a_ plethoric 
habit, who are subject to fits, headaches, giddiness, dim- 
ness of sight, or drowsinéss from too great a flow of 
blood to the head, should take them frequently. They 
are so mild and gentle in their action, that children and 
persons of all ayes may take them at any time, as they 
donot contain mercury, or any ingredient that requires 
confinement or restriction of diet. They should be kept 
in every family, as a remedy in cases of sudden illness, 
for, by their prompt administration, cholera morbus, 
cramps, spasms, fevers, and other alarming complaints, 
which too often prove fatal, may be speedily cured or 
prevented, Prepared by J. W. Sririine, chemist, 26, 
High Street, Whitechapel, in boxes at ls. 1¢d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. each; and may be had of all the principal Medi- 
cine Venders in town and country. Ask for “ Stirling’s 
Stomach Pills,” Be sure J, W. Stirling is engraved of 
the stamp. 











NEW COMPANION TO THE CONTINENT, 
This Day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 3 
i TALY AND SWITZERLAND. 
By Wi.ttam Tromson, Esq. 
Assistant Commissary-General to the Forces. 
© The author 6f this pleasing guide carries us along 
with him so completely, that we see and enjoy the sights 
as if we were his companion—not his reader. For the 
traveller, a more excellent pocket friend cannot be 
adopted.” — Literary Gazette. 
Printed for Joan Macrone, St. James’s Square. 








3, St. James’s Square’ August 29. 
of MIL N. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF SIR EGER: 
TON BRYDGES’ EDITION OF MILTON, exqui 
sitely illustrated by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. is now 
Ready, Price only 5s. 

The Publication sill positively be limited te Six 
Monthly Volumes. 

“ When this work is completed,” observes the Specta- 
tor, “ it wiil form the best, the cheapest, and the mst 
elegant edition of Milton that has yet appeared. It is 
an understanding which it is the duty, as it onglit to be 
the pleasure, of every lover of English literature to sup- 


Printed for Joun Macront, 3, St. James’s Square. 





Third Edition, 5s. with Plates, 


N_ PILES, HEMORRHOIDS, &c. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE, illustrated with 
Plates and additional Cases, 

By S. Mackenzie, Surgeon, 73, Lamb’s Conduit Street. 
Showing a safe and efficient cure without pain, and 
avoiding the dangerous operation by excision or ligature. 
Sold by Jonn Caurcuiir, Medical Publistier, 16, 
Princes Styeet, Soho ; and Tuomas Huns, 63, St. Paul’s 

C! archyard, } 





i 





In 3 vols, post 8vo, Price -Ll. 10s, 
tp ye BQ ho Bo Ree 
A Tale of the last Century. 
With a BIOGRAPHY of LORD STAIR, 
“A story which powerfully engages the attention and 
the feelings.” — Spectator. 
“The author has chosen a period little hackneyed by 
the niovelist.’—Literary Gazette. 
“ llis style is remarkable for vigour.”’~-Sunday Times. 
Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. f 


PORTRAIT OF LORD BYRON, 
On the Ist of September will be Published, _ 

A PORTRAIT OF LORD BYRON, 
BF from the Original Painting in the possession of his 
sister, the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, and is the only engraving 
from that picture. In the letter attached to the engraviiig, 
Lord Byron says, “ I prefer that portrait to any other that 
has been done of me by any artist whatever.” Tt i#@ in- 
tended us an addition to the works already published re- 
lating to the life of the noble poet, being the last portrait 
he sat for in England. 

Prints 3s. 6d. India proofs, 7s. 6d. 

London: Published by F. G. Moon, Printseller to the 

King, 20, Threadneedle Street. 


u j ‘EN NEW SONGS AND TWO 
pt VOCAL DUETS, by Tuomas Moore, Esq, sold 
separately, 2s, each. Also, by the Same Author, a New 
Ballad, “Her last words at parting,’”’ sung with the 
greatest success by J. Parry, Price 2s. 

TWO NEW SONGS, by the Chevalier S. Nevxomm, 
“Ye Mariners of England,” the Poetry by T. Campnenr, 
Esq.; and “ When you and I were boys together,” the 
Poetry by T. H. Bayny, Esq. sung with the most raptu- 
rous applause by Mr. Phillips and by Mr. Machin. 

A New Edition of the LAYS OF BYRON, the Poetry 
selected from Lord Byron’s Works, the music composed 
and arranged by 8. Netsou, Price 2s. each, 

1, I would I were a careless | 4, Bird of Beauty's song. 
child. 5. Newstead Abbey. 
2. Maid of Athens. 6. When we two parted 
3. The Emperor’s farewell. (dnet). 
Cramer, Apprson, and Beare, 201, Regent Street. 























THE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALL THE 
MAGAZINES, 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for SerremBerR, Price ONE SHILLING, 

What's the use of Them ?—" ‘e Fudges in England~ 
Exposure of the Orange Con-piracy—Advertising cou- 
sidered as one of the Fine Arts—Life and Writings of 
William Cobbett, No. II.—Traditionary Ballads, by 
Mary Howitt, No. V. The Mary Magdalene—Also, Poems 
by Ebenezer Elliott, Louisa Anne Twamley, &c.—West- 
ern Wanderings, No. I. (Ireland)— West Country Exelu- 
sives, Conclusion—Political State of the North ef Scot- 
land—Reviews of Berenger on Self-Protection, How to 
Observe Geology, We can’t Afford it, Bernard s Appeal to 
the Conservatives, &c. &e, 

Published by Wittiam Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxrn, 
Marsuaut, and Co. London; Witmer and Sirsa, 
Liverpool; Joan Hopeson, Belfast; Joun Cummine, 
Dublin; and Sold by all Booksellers, 





Just Published, 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
By P. F. Tyrier, Esq. 

Vol. V. containing the Reigns of James IV., James V., 
and part of the Minority of Mary. 

Vols. I. to LV. Price 12s, each. 

The access which Mr. Tytler has had, through the 
favour of the Home-Secretary, to the State Papers for the 
period, including many important documents never before 
accessible to a historian, will be found to have thrown 
new light on many parts of the History of Scotland 
which were previously obscure. 

“This volume’of Tytler’s highly valuable workgwill be 
found, like those which have preceded it, to possess no 
ordinary degree of interest and importance, from the 
amount of original information which it contains re- 
speeting the portion of Scottish history of which it treats, 
Mr, Tytler is not one of those who, in compiling a history, 
content themselves with drawing their materials from 
ordinary and oft-explored authorities, and who trust to the 
lucidity of the arrangement and the liveliness and vigour 
of the style for communicating an interest to their com- 
positions. Rightly judging that his predecessors in the 
field of Scottish history had not exhausted all the sources 
froni which important information might be drawn, Mr. 
Tytler has, in every instance, gone to the fountain-head 
for his authorities ; and has, with indefatigable industry, 
availed himself of the access which, by the liberality of 
Lord Melbourne and the obliging assistance of Sir John 
Cam. Hobhouse, he was allowed to certain valuable col- 
lections of State papers which no former Scottish histo- 
rian had been enabled to examine. The result of these 
researches has been, that the present work throws alto- 
gether anew light upon many portions of our national 
annals ; and disturbs to no inconsiderable degree our pre- 
vious conceptions of the charatter and conduct of not a 
few of those who have acted a conspicuous part in the po- 
litieal drama of former times. ‘The mérest glance at the 
table of contents will stiffice to show that Volume V, em- 
braces a very interesting period. With the exception of 
the days of Wallace and Bruee, there are few portions of 
our history more interesting and romantic than the réigns 
of the Fourth and Fifth Jameses, which are here narrated, 
and that of the lovely but unhappy Mary, a portion of 
whose minority is also contained in this volume, which, 
consequently, includes the unfortunate battle of Flodden 
Field, the subject of some of the most plaintive and 
touching Chants of the Scottish muse; the agitated mi- 
nority of James V.; the eventful reign of that monarch, 
and his miserable death after the disgraceful defeatof 


Solway M.s:; and the opening, during the succeeding 


minority of Mary, of that great struggle between Roman 
Catholicism antl Protestantism which was to terminate 
in the triumph of the Reformed faith. In-an appendix are 
given some valuable papers, illustrative of particular 
portions of the history, which, whether for animation and 
luterest of style or depth and accuracy of research, me- 
rit our warmest approbation, and ought to be im the 
hands of every Scotchman who wishes to be correctly in- 
formed respecting the deeds of his fathers.”—Gr. 
Intelli jencer, ; . 
“The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in 
haying found a historian whose sound judgment is accom- 


1 — by a graceful liveliness of imagination.” —Quar- 


érly Review. ‘ 
“One of the mést ablé, itipartidl, anid satisfactory 
Works Which modern'tinies Have produced,”— Caledonian 
lercury, 


£66. 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
This Day is Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
REMORDYN CLIFF. 
By Frances Trotiorz, 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
“Belgium and Western Germany,” Xc. 
Ricaarp Bent ey, 8, New Burlington Street. 


Just Peblished, by Darron and Harvey, Gracechurch 
Street, Second Edition, cloth boards, Price 5s. 
INEAL DRAWING and INTRO- 
DUCTION to GEOMETRY, as taught in the 
Lanecastrian Schvols of France: trauslated from the 
French; and the Arithmetical Problems adapted to 
English Measures. 








Second Edition. 
This Day is Published, illustrated with a Portrait, fools- 
eap 8vo. cloth, lettered, Price 8s. 
EMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS of the Right Rev. REGINALD 
HEBER, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
By Tuomas Taytor, Author of the “ Life of Cowper.” 
London : J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just Published, 4s. 6d. hal&bound morocco, gilt leaves, 
AINBOW SKETCHES, in Prose 
and Verse. By Joun Francis, Author of “ Sun- 

shine, or Lays for Ladies.” 
London: Joseru Tnomas, I, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 

“The Poetry is satirical and bantering; the Prose is 
also, for the most part, of a lively kind, and reminds us of 
‘the skits on fashion and fashionables which enriched the 

pages of the New Monthly in its best days.” —Spectator. 











On the Ist of September will be Published, 
HE Second Volume of Dr. BEATTIES 
SWITZERLAND; 

Hlustrated by 32 beautiful engravings on steel. By or 
under the immediate direction of Mr. Ropert WALts, 
taken expressly for this work, in a recent tour by W. H. 
Bartvett, Esq. - 

Price 20s neatly bound in cloth, lettered. 
London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane; C. Tritt, 
Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers, 





Now Pablishing, in Monthly Numbers, each containing 
Four highly-finished Line Engravings, with letterpress 
descriptions, Price 2s, 6d. 

TANFIELDS COAST SCENERY. 

A Series of Views in the British Channel, and on 

the Coasts of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, and other Picturesque portions of the European 

Continent, from Original Drawings taken expressly for 

this Publication. 

By Cuarkson StanrFietp, Esq. R.A. 
A limited number of Proofs are printed in Columbier, 
Imperial, and Royal 4to. Price 8s., 6s., 5s., and 4s, 
Sirs, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 





Just Published, in foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. cloth, 
E S T 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ROMANCE, 
y Witxram Sirn, Esq. 
Forminy the 15th and concluding Volume of 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, 

A Series of Original and Selected Works of Fiction, by 
some of the most distinguished Authors of the day; 
each volume, complete in itself, may be had separately, 
Price only 6s. 

“The Library of Romance is, unquestionably, one of 
the cheapest, the best, and most tastefully got up works 
of the kind to which bibliopolic spirit and enterprise have 
given birth. It is indeed a standard work, aud will be 
sought after and read with avidity, when its contempo- 
rary works of fiction are utterly forgotten.” — Observer. 

Suits, Evper, and Co. Cornhill. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Tuesday, the lst of September, 5s, cloth boards, 


HE -FAMILY LIBRARY, Vol. 53, 


being Memoirs of the Life and Times of Washing- 
ton, Vol, 1 (to be completed in Two Volumes.) 
By Cyrus R. Epmonns, 

London: Printed for Tuomas Treaa and Son, 73, 
Cheapside; and may be procured, by order, from every 
other Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

Just Published, the Third Edition of 
THE LIFE NAPOLEON, 
With 15 Engravings, Price 10s, 


COMPLETION OF BRITTON’S WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL, 
This Day is Published, 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
ORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
By Joun Britton, F.S.A. 
No. III. Medium 4to, 12s. imperial 4to, 20s, 
The Volume complete, medium 4to, 1/, 18s. bds, imperial 
Ato. 31. 3s, 

Next Month will be Published, the Third Part of 
BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY; 
and the Concluding Part may be expected in the 
course of the ensuing season. 

London: Loneman, Kees, Onme, Brown, Green, and 
Loneman; and the Author, 17, Burton Street, Tavistock 
Square, 


THE ORIGINAL PLATES OF, HOGARTH. 
On Tuesday, the 1st of September, will be Published, 
No. VI. Price 5s. to be completed in 52 Numbers, 
Published every alternate week, 
HE WORKS OF HOGARTH: 
The GENUINE PLATES, 
Thoroughly repaired and carefully restored by eminent 
Engravers. ” 
Printed on stiperfine imperial drawing-paper, with Ex- 
planations of the Plates. and a Biographical Essay. 
By Joun Nicos, Esq. F.S.A. 
. ConTENTSs, 
The RAKE’S PROGRESS, Plate 1. 
The MAN of TASTE, and RICH’S TRIUMPHANT 
ENTRY. 
MASQUERADES and OPERAS, and ALTAR- 
PIECE at ST. CLEMENT'S. 
NoVII. to be Published on the 18th of September, 
will contain 
BAMBRIDGE on TRIAL for MURDER by a 
COMMITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS. Thirty- 
one Portraits ;-and Hudibras Plates 3 and 4, 
London; Barowin and Cravock, Paternoster Row; 
s of Hogarth’s Original Plates, 











PYR45ERS MAGAZINE, No. LXIX. 
*’ For Septemaer, 1835, Price 2s. 6d. 
». Contains :—Recollections of Sir. W. Scott—I. His 
Boyhood aud Youth—Geraldine—A few words of Advice 
to 8, Shopmen, aud A pprentices—Gallery of 


Sadler, Esq.— The Chickens in the Corn. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd—Op Ker’s Nursery Rhymes and Proverbs— 
The Metropolitan Emig:ant. By John Galt—Mind and 
Music, A Melody—The Préservation of the Monarchy 
and Empire—Modern Latin Poets—(From the Prout 
Papers, No. XVI.)—Chapter II. Casimir Sarbiewski, S. 
Sannazar, Jerome Fracastor—Miss F. Kemble and her 
Critics—Lochead’s Daughter. A Sketch—Bombardinio 
in Italy—A. Letter to Viscount Melbourne. By an 
English Elector. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London. 
This Day is Published, 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXXXIX. for SzpTzmBER, 
ConTENTS: 
1. The Modern Dunciad—2. The Sister’s Grave. By 
a Young Lady—3. The Cranes of Ibycus. A Ballad 
from Schiller—4. The Science of Swindling—5. Frag- 
ments of a Journal in Bretagne, &c.--6. Beyond the 
Rhine, By E. Lerminier—7. The Sketcher, No. 13—8. 
William Pitt, No. 7—9. Departure and Return. A Tale 
of Facts—10. Modern German School of Irony—11, 
Whither are we Tending?—12 Translations from the 
Greek Anthology. By William Hay—13. The Ballot. 
“ Before,” and “ After’—14. De Berenger’s Helps and 
Hints—15. The Story of Justin Martyr, and other 
Poems—16. The late Rev. Dr. Thomas M‘Crie. 
Wintram Backwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. 
Capett, Strand, London. 


This Day, Price 6s. No. XXX. for SepremBER, 
4 x QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE; and the PRIZE ESSAYS 
and TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND aud 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Among other Articles the following possess peculiar 
- interest :-— 

Observations on the Agriculture and General Circum- 
stances of the County of Wicklow—On the Advantages 
of Small Farms. By Mr. William Blacker, Armagh— 
On the British Plant-Lice, particularly those which are 
destructive to Field and Garden Crops. By James Ren- 
nie, A.M. Professor of Zoology in the King’s College, 
London—On the Application of the Points by which 
Live Stock are judged, 1. To Short Horns. By Mr. 
James Dickson, Cattle Dealer, Edinburgh—Account of 
the principal Limestone Quarries in Scotland. By Mr. 
James Carmichael, Raploch Farm, Stirlingshire—Repoit 
of the System of Improvement followed on the Estate of 
Pitfodels, by the Settlement of Crofters on Improving 
Leases, with Allotments of a few Acres of Waste Land 
to each. 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; 
Thomas Cadell, London; and Sold by all Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, 








Characters, No. LXIV., with a Portrait of Thomas Mie . 


BRITISH ASSOCIATI N-AT or 2 
The Entire Reports of this fs Sia 
Columns ion fo an octavo volume), are given in the 
; poe i art for August (five Numbers it Two extra 


of 
HE ATHENAUM, Price 209, 
, The ATHENZUM may be had, by over, of all 
Booksellers, and was Published Yesterday, the 29th. 


v i ‘YHE MONTHLY REPOSITORY 

for SepremBer. Price One Shilling. . 
Contains 1. The House of Lords—Reform or Abolition ? 
—2. The Actress, a Tale—3. The First of September— 
4, On Self-Dependence, by Mrs. Leman Grimstone—§ 
The Vision, a Dramatic Sketch —-6. Peel's Penn'orths— 
7. The Love-Comet—8, Canada—9, William, by the Ay. 
thor of “Corn Law Rhymes”’—10, Critical Notices of 
New Publications, &c, 

Cuarg.es Fox, Paternoster Row. 


6 - MAGAZINE of DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. Contents of the September Number; 
Woman in Domestic Life—In-door Economy—Miscella. 
neous Recipes— Baking Bread—Management of Poultry 
—Gardening Operations—Popular Medical Observations 
—Quarter-day (Forms of Agveement)—Hints to Omni. 
bus Riders—Monthly Diary—Steam Packet List—Tides 
—Fallacies, No.d. The Aerial Ship—Correspondence— 
Markets, &c. Price 6d. 

Published by Orr and Smit, Amen Corner, Pater. 
noster Row ; where Nos. I. and II, may be had, 








On the lst of September will be Published, Price ls, 
HE HORTICULTURAL REGIS. 
TER. Edited by James Mary, A.L.S. 
Contents: On the Culture of the Mushroom—Opg 
Raising Vines from Buds—On the Culture of the Early 
Varieties of the Garden Pea—On Coiling Shoots of Vines 
—Landscape Gardening—On the Love of Flowers—On 
the Culture of the Campanula—On the Germination of 
Seeds—On saving Liquid Manure—Reviews of Books 
—Calendar for the Mouth, &c. &c. 
London: Orr and Smitu, Paternoster Row, 


TINHE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 


for SzrTEmBER, contains the following amongst 
other Papers :— 
- The Governor-Generalship of India. 
. Indo Grecian Atitiquities at Manikydla, 
. Reminiscences of a Returning Indian. 
Trial by Jury in India. 
. Flowers from a Grecian Garden, 
Steam Navigation to India. 
Cave-Temples in India. 
. On the Extension of the Chinese Empire. 
. Estate of Mackintosh and Co, 
10. Poetry by a Hindu, 
ll. Miscellanies. 
12. Critical Notices, &c, and the latest Asiatic Intel. 
ligence, 
Wa. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street ; and to be 
had of all Booksellers. 





WIA MP WOR 





Just Ready, in 8vo. Price 6s. No. VII. containing 


Part of the 

OUNTY OF LANARK 

(WITH MAPS), of the NEW STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNT of SCOTLAND. The present Number 
contains—GLASGOW, by the Rev. Principal Mac- 
FARLAN and Dr CLELAND, with a full account of every 
branch of its Statistics. Among others, State of Society 
at different periods within the last 390 years, as collected 
from entries in Public Records; Bills of Mortality; His- 
torical Account of the various Manufactures and Branches 
of Trade; University, and other Literary Institutions ; 
Churches; Navigation; Canals; City Corporations ; 
Jails; Police, &c. &.—NEWMONKLAND. Airdrie, 
HAMILTON, Detailed Account of the Natural History 
of the District; Distinguished Families ; Cadzow Castle ; 
Palace; Picture Gallery, &c. &.—GLASSFORD. Per- 
secutors of Covenanters, as shown by extracts from 
Session Records —-STRATHAVEN. Historical Notices ; 
Progress of the Town, &c. &c.—BLANTYRE. Its Mi- 
neralogy; Blantyre Mills, &.—CRAWFORD, Lead- 
hill Mines; Population connected therewith, &c.—CUL- 
TER. Natural History; Antiquities.—BIGGAR. Its 
Meteorology; Plantations ; Ecclesiastical History ; Town; 
Particular Account of the Management of the Poors’ 
Funds, &c. &e. 

Published by Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edin- 

burgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers, 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
This Day is Published, 
HE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
Vol. V. The Fifth Volume of this Work is now 
completed, and may be had, bound in fancy cloth, and 
lettered, with gilt tops, price One Guinea. The following 
is a list of the Portraits and Memoirs contained :—Tay- 
lor, Lavoisier, Sydenham, Clarendon, Sir J. Reynolds, 
Swift, Locke, Selden, Paré, Blake, L’H6pital, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Herschel, Romilly, Shakspeare, Euler, Sir W. 
Jones, Rousseau, Harrison, Montaigne, Pope, Arkwright, 
Bolivar, and Cowper. 

The Four preceding Volumes may also be had, uni- 
formly bound, at 1/. 1s,each. They contain Dante, Sir 
H. Davy,Kosciusko, Flaxman, Copernicus, Milton, James 
Watt, Turenne, Hon. R. Boyle, Sit I. Newton, Michael 
Angelo, Moliére, C. J. Fox, Bossuet, Lorenzo de Medici, 
George Buchanap, Fenelon, Sir C. Wren, Corneille, 
Halley, Sully, N. Poussin, Harvey, Sir J. Banks, Lord 
Somers, Smeaton, Buffon, Sir Thomas More, Laplace, 
Handel, Erasmus, Pascal, Titian, Luther, Lagrange, 
Rodney, Erskine, Dollond, John Hunter, Petrarch, Burke, 
Henry IV., Bentley; Kepler, Hale, Franklin, Schwartz, 
Barrow, D’Alembert, Hogarth, Galileo, Rembrandt, Dry- 
den, La Perouse, Cranmer, Tasso, Ben Jonson, Canova, 
Chaucer, Sobieski,,D'Aguesseau, Cromwell, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Vanban, William III., Goethe, I-inneus, Cor. 
reggio, Napoleon, Priestley, Ariosto, Marlborough, De 
L’Epée, Colbert, Washington, Murillo, Cervantes, Fre- 
deric II,, Delambre, Drake, Charles V., Des Cartes, Spen- 
ser, and Grotius, 

A few sets of Proofs have been taken, and may now be 
had as far as the end of the Third Volume, handsomely 
bound in cloth, or in a Patent Portfolio, price 6/. 6s. 

The Work is also published in Monthly Numbers, each 
Numbercontaining Three Portraits, the Biography occu- 
pring ag an average Twenty-four pages of press, 
r 


Forty numbers are already issued ; eight form a ¥ 





ondon; CyaRLEs Kniaut, 22, udgate St et, 


s.6d. The size of the Work isimperial octavo, 


Works under the Superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
On the Ist of September will de Published, 
ss PENNY MAGAZINE, 
Part XLI. Price 6d, 
The PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, Part 32, Price 1s, 
The GALLERY of PORTRAITS, Part 40, contain- 
ing Portraits and Memoirs of Arkwright, Bolivar, and 
Cowper. Imperial Svo. Price 2s.6d. This Part completes 
the Fifth Volume of the Work, which may now be had, 
bound in cloth and lettered, with gilt tops, Price One 
Guinea. The Sixth Number of the Ke-issue will also be 
published on the same Day, containing Portraits and 
Menvirs of Pascal, Erasmus, Titian, Luther, Rodney, 
and Lagrange, Priee $s. 
London: Cuartes Knicut, 22, Ludgate Street. 





To be continued Monthly, Price 2s. 6d. imperial 8vo, 
and 4s. roya 


1 4to. 
HE FLORISTS’ MAGAZINE; 


a Register of the newest and most beautiful Vari- 
eties of Florists’ Flowers. Drawn from Nature, and en 
graved in the most finished style. By Freozaick W. 
Smita. With Practical Directions for their Culture. — 

“ We think the figures are of a superior order, both in 
disposition and execution, and that they are skilfully 
coloured. The descriptive matter is excellent: it in- 
cludes ideas botanical, poetical, and historical, besides 
sufficient proportion, as we think, of those proper to the 
province of the Florist.”—Loudon’s Gardener s Mag. Aug. 

Contents of No. 1: Pelargonium Rosinante—Pelargo- 
nium Amelia—Page’s Champion Auricula—Hyacinthia 
Superba—Hyacinthia Bouquet Pourpre—Rose Camuse 
de Craiz Tulip. 

Contents of No.2: La Tourierelle Rose—Rose Celes- 
tial—Duke of Sutherland Dahlia—Duke of Devonshire 
Carnation—Queen of Sheba Carnation— Pan¢éora Tulip. 

No, 3, for September, contains; Cameli a Donklarii— 
Two beautiful and New Varieties of Heart's Ease, viz. 
Lady Peel and Nabob—a very splendid New Dahlia, the 
Princess Victoria—Superb Pinks. 

London: Orr and Smita, Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row; and Sold by all Booksellers.  ~ 


Published this Day, Price 5s. 
GIR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE 
WORKS, Vol. XVII. : 
Containing Periodical Criticism, Vol. I. (Poetry). 
Printed for Ropert CADELL, Edinburgh; and Watt 
TAKER and Co. London. é . 
Ofwhom may be iad the preceding Volumes of this Series, 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, in 
9 Vols, ‘ . 
LIVES OF DRYDEN AND SWIFT, in 2 Vols. 
LIVES OF ta ha ete ty Vols, 
PAUL’S LETTERS, in 1 Vol, z 
CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, THE DRAMA, in] ML 
BORDER AND PROVINCIAL ANTIQUITIES, 
in I Vol. 
Also, Price 3s, each, with Vignettes after Turner, Pocket 


itions of fe 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Tae LADY OF THE LAKE 
HE: LAKE, pint 
With Sir WaLter Scorr’s Introductions of 1830, various 
. Readings, &c, 


y Josep CiAyton,at No.7, Wind: ~ 
‘Court, St.Mary-1 »Strand; and Published by Gustave 



















Anapin, at No.9, Wellington Street, Stravd, 
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